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HE  GOES  TO  ALL  THE  SMARTEST  PLACES.  This  truckman  is  delivering 
canned  food  to  a  smart  New  York  hotel.  This  typifies  the  thousands  of  canned 
food  deliveries  that  are  made  to  hotels  and  restaurants,  every  week.  To  get 
hotels  and  restaurants  to  use  even  more  canned  foods,  American  Can  Company 
advertises  the  advantages  of  canned  foods  in  top  hotel  and  restaurant  trade 
journals.  These  advertisements  are  helping  you  get  your  share  of  this  more  than 
a  billion-dollar-a-year  food  market. 
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A  FASTER,  MORE  ACCURATE 

lewis  Quality  GRADER  and  WASHER 

FOR  PEAS  AND  WHOLE  KERNEL  CORN 


•  A  completely  automatic  triple  reel  system  for 
cleaning,  reclaiming  and  recirculating  the  brine 
makes  the  New  LEWIS  GRADER  vastly  more  effi- 
eient  than  others  which  rely  on  hand  labor  for 
emptying  refuse  baskets.  The  same  improvement 
eliminates  the  waste  of  brine  eommon  to  old  types 
of  equipment.  Faster,  too  —  capacity  up  to  300 
cans  per  minute. 


This  grader  operates  on  the  gravity  principle. 
Accurately  separates  fancy  from  matnre  peas,  get¬ 
ting  the  maximum  quantity  of  premium  grades. 
Uses  brine  of  lower  density  and  far  less  salt  be¬ 
cause  of  efficient  upward  current  effeet  employed 
only  in  the  Lewis  Quality  Grader. 


A  simple,  built-in,  automatic  brine  density 
control  is  now  fnrnished  with  all  Lewis  Graders. 
By  using  a  special  reel,  (furnished  extra)  in  place 
of  one  rod  reek  this  Grader  makes  an  excellent 
washer  for  whole  kernel  com. 

Tmly  a  versatile  machine  for  any  eanning 
plant ! 

*  FMC  Engineers  are  constantly  de^loping  and 
testing  new  machines  for  producing Jinestquality 
packs  at  lower  cost. 
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f finery 
Pouuer 

Drastically  Reduce  Power 
Costs  at  Viner  Stations 

ft 
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Illustiation  with  sheet  metal  housing. 

Slide  rails  ioi  belt  take-up  not  shown. 

They  are  especially  engineered  to 
meet  every  requirement  for  Viner 
Drive.  Standard  sizes  for  driving 
one,  two,  three,  or  four  viners. 
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Food  Machinery  Corporation 
(Sprague-Sells  Division),  Hoopeston,  III. 


Please  send  □  General  Catalog. 

□  Full  Details. 
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CROWN  CAN’S  spectacular  rise  to  third 
position  in  the  manufacture  of  cans  has 
attracted  the  notice  of  thoughtful  packers 
everywhere.  There  are  good,  sensible  rea¬ 
sons  for  this  patronage.  Summed  up,  Crown 
is  providing  a  service  and  quality  that  is 
unusually  helpful  to  canners. 


TECHNICAL  SKILL — Enamels  are  important.  That’s 
why  Crown  Can  devotes  so  much  time  and  trouble 
to  their  proper  selection  and  use.  Crown’s  enamels 
represent  the  fruit  of  years  of  experiment  by  trained 
experts.  This  is  just  one  of  Crown’s  numerous 
quality  controls. 


SERVICE — From  Philadelphia  and  branch  factories, 
the  cans  roll  out  on  time.  In  the  busy  season  or  the 
oil  season.  Nothinti  can  take  the  place  of  dependable 
service.  It’s  the  greatest  word  in  the  can  business. 
Deliveries  are  a  vital  part  of  Crown’s  great 
service  program. 


ALL-MODERN  PRODUCTION  EQUIPMENT  — The  latest  can-making 
machinery  enables  Crown  to  produce  containers  of  greater  uniformity, 
strength  and  all-around  dependability. 


CROWN  CAN  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Division  of  Crown  Cork  and  Seal  Company 
BALTIMORE  ST.  LOUIS  HOUSTON  MADISON  ORLANDO 
FORT  WAYNE  NEBRASKA  CITY 
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Rush  right  away" — "Ship  without  delay" — "Send 
immediately"  .  .  .  those  are  familiar  words  to 
Continental’s  traffic  representatives  throughout  the 
country.  Their  lives  are  full  of  hurry  calls.  Rush  orders 
are  their  daily  routine.  And  when  emergencies  occur, 
these  men  are  ready  to  meet  them. 

Why?  One  answer  would  be  General  Traffic  Mana¬ 
ger  George  Thacher — the  man  who  directs  Continental’s 
great  traffic  network.  He’s  the  man  who  sees  that  the 
railroads  of  America  keep  cars  of  cans  rolling  to  you 
— that  line  wash-outs  and  other  emergencies  do  not  pre¬ 


vent  your  shipments  from  arriving  on  time.  His  con¬ 
tacts  with  the  operating  departments  of  the  nation’s 
railroads  insure  quick,  prompt  service.  Their  attention 
is  continually  being  directed  to  the  importance  of 
moving  cans  on  a  perishable  schedule  to  avoid  loss  to 
our  customers. 

The  efficiency  and  knowledge  of  George  Thacker’s 
department  is  one  more  reason  why  so  many  packers 
rely  on  the  Continental  organization  and  use  Con¬ 
tinental’s  high-quality  cans.  For  better  service  and  su¬ 
perior  quality,  it  pays  to  do  business  with  Continental. 


C0.NT1NENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  MONTREAL  •  TORONTO  •  HAVANA 
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EDITORIALS 


PLAY  TIME — “All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack 
a  dull  boy”  is  an  adage  which  used  to  be  heard 
more  often  of  old  than  today,  but  it  remains  true. 
We  have  probably  gotten  into  a  habit  of  taking  our¬ 
selves  too  seriously,  as  if  life  were  too  short  to  waste  in 
pleasure.  But  that  will  not  stand  analysis,  for  there 
seemingly  never  was  as  much  pleasure  in  the  world,  as 
a  business,  as  one  sees  on  every  hand  today. 

Did  you  ever  hear  the  Christmas  carols,  hymns  and 
songs  so  widely  and  so  well  sung  as  this  year?  Truly 
the  air  was  filled  with  music,  charity  was  universal  as 
both  men  and  women  played  Santa,  and  not  just  for 
their  own  but  for  all  suffering  unfortunate  humanity. 
It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  happier  Christmas  than 
our  country  enjoyed,  from  coast  to  coast  and  from 
northern  limits  to  southern  clime.  In  this  immediate 
region  Christmas  day  was  more  like  Easter,  with  balmy 
sunshine  and  a  temperature  well  up  into  the  60s,  than 
the  usual  snowy  season. 

And  be  it  added,  when  they  sang:  “0  Come  Let  Us 
Adore  Him,  Christ  Our  Lord”  the  vast  multitude  fol¬ 
lowed  precept  with  act,  as  church  attendance  showed. 

HAPPY  NEW  YEAR — That  is  not  just  a  wish  from 
all  of  us  to  all  of  you  for  the  new  year  of  1941  about  to 
open,  but  might  well  be  written  as  the  evidence  of  the 
fulfillment  of  that  wish  extended  one  year  ago — for 
it  has  been  a  happy  year  for  most  if  not  all  in  this 
industry,  and  for  the  industry  itself. 

As  the  year  began,  with  wintery  weather  far  in  the 
south  instead  of  the  usual  balmy  warmth,  and  particu¬ 
larly  with  the  killing  of  many  crops ;  and  as  such  un¬ 
seasonable  weather  seemed  to  follow  the  early  months 
as  they  rolled  around,  it  looked  as  if  crops  would  be 
unfavorable,  and  as  a  consequence  packs  too.  There 
is  a  mixture  in  the  results,  it  is  true,  but  we  would 
do  well  to  review  now  as  the  year  closes,  the  official 
summary  of  all  food  crops  as  given  by  the  U.S.D.A. 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service.  In  its  introduction 
^0  the  report  just  out,  it  says: 

“The  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service  makes  the  following  Report 
of  the  Acreage,  Yield,  and  Production  of  Commer¬ 
cial  Truck  Crops  for  the  Fresh  Market  and  for 
Processing  from  reports  and  data  furnished  by 
Crop  correspondents,  field  statisticians,  and  co¬ 
operating  State  agencies. 

The  combined  acreage  of  important  truck  crops 
harvested  in  1940  for  marketing  fresh  and  for 
processing  (excluding  strawberries  and  early 
Irish  potatoes)  was  increased  about  5  per  cent 
over  the  1939  acreage.  A  decrease  of  nearly  4  per 


cent  in  the  acreage  grown  for  the  fresh  market 
was  more  than  offset  by  a  17  per  cent  increase  in 
the  acreage  of  vegetables  for  processing. 

Although  the  1940  acreage  of  commercial  truck 
crops  for  the  fresh  market  was  the  smallest  since 
1935,  growing  conditions  were  favorable  on  the 
whole  and  the  total  tonnage  of  crops  produced  for 
this  purpose  was  the  largest  of  record.  The  total 
tonnage  of  vegetables  for  processing  was  large 
also,  being  exceeded  only  by  the  record  production 
of  1938.” 

GENERAL  SUMMARY— TRUCK  CROPS  FOR  COMMERCIAL  PROCEJSSING 


ACREAGE 

10-year 

average 

CROP  1929-38  1939  1940 

Acres 

Asparagus  .  42,720  50,120  48,980 

Beans,  Lima  (shelled) .  29,970  49,440  45,420 

Beans,  Snap  .  65,080  62,910  64,730 

Beets  .  7,600  8,320  12,000 

Cabbage  (sauerkraut)  .  20,420  19,710  19,270 

Corn,  Sweet  (corn  in  the  husk) .  330,500  248,260  312,580 

Cucumbers  (pickles)  .  82,730  59,360  91,220 

Peas,  Green  (shelled) .  264,720  262,430  330,130 

Pimlentos  .  11,220  22,090  15,500 

Spinach  .  15,940  17,860  16,830 

Tomatoes  .  369,100  358,260  385,930 

TOTAL  ALL  CROPS .  1,230,000  1,138,760  1,332,690 

GENERAL  SURVEY— TRUCK  CROPS  FOR  COMMERCIAL  PROCESSING 

YIELD  PER  ACRE  PRODUCTION 

10-year  10-year 

average  average 

CROP  1929-38  1939  1940  1929-38  1939  1940 

Tons  Tons 

_ (2,000  lbs.) _ (2,000  lbs.) _ 

Asparagus  .  1.24  .95  1.10  52,850  47,610  53,880 

Beans,  Lima  (shelled) . 66  .60  .57  16,460  29,790  25,680 

Beans,  Snap  .  1.48  1.78  1.84  81,500  94,100  100,800 

Beets  .  5.90  5.38  5.92  43,700  44,700  71,100 

Cabbage  (sauerkraut)  .  7.74  7.44  9.26  158,000  146,600  178,200 

Corn,  Sweet  (corn  in  the  husk)  2.05  2.66  2.32  676,100  661,100  725,600 

Cucumbers  (pickles) .  1.53  1.62  1.59  128,664  96,000  145,200 

Peas,  Green  (shelled) . 76  .78  .93  204,140  198,110  306,120 

Pimientos  .  1.56  1.05  .75  17,410  23,210  11,670 

Spinach  .  3.36  2.64  1.84  48,790  47,200  31,000 

Tomatoes  .  4.15  5.38  5.39  1.533.200  1,999,900  2,080.100 

TOTAL  ALL  CROPS .  2.41  2.98  2.80  2,960,814  3,388,320  3,729,350 


Are  you  lucky!  Well,  you  canners  and  supply  men, 
had  better  voice  your  gratitude  to  good  old  Dame 
Nature  for  taking  care  of  you  again,  and  protecting 
you  against  what  might  easily  have  been  enormous 
yields  and  a  swamped  canned  foods  market,  for  it  was 
not  due  to  any  careful  action  on  your  part,  for  you 
planted  17  per  cent  more  acreage  than  ever! 

And  that  brings  home  the  need  for  a  complete  change 
in  the  basis  for  comparisons  with  former  years.  The 
consumptive  willingness  and  ability  of  the  market  for 
canned  foods  today  is  better  than  double  what  it  used 
to  be,  canned  tomatoes  presenting  the  only  exception. 
But  remember  that  the  consumption  of  canned  toma¬ 
toes  has  been  around  the  25  million  case  pack  per 
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year  for  many  years.  But  take  the  peas,  or  corn  or 
green  beans  as  staples,  and  you  can  add  canned  spinach, 
and  asparagus,  and  when  you  come  to  invision  of 
canned  and  bottle  juices,  and  grapefruit,  all  of  which 
necessarily  have  a  bearing  upon  the  marketing  of  all 
canned  foods,  the  picture  is  one  of  complete  change! 

It  was  a  great  crop  year,  and  a  great  canned  foods* 
year,  and  both  canners  and  their  supply  men  may 
thank  special  interests  among  those  supply  men  for 
the  very  effective  work  they  did  and  are  doing,  to 
spread  the  knowledge  of  canned  foods  among  the 
consumers,  thus  making  the  market  for  your  rapidly 
increasing  output,  the  work  which  as  producers  you 
should  be  doing  yourselves,  and  which,  be  it  recorded, 
more  and  more  canners  are  helping  to  do  right  now. 

Along  this  line  Mr.  George  P.  Thompson,  President 
Wholesale  Grocers  Association  of  New  Orleans,  has  for 
years  been  trying  to  start  a  real  movement  towards 
telling  the  consumer,  on  the  label,  that  the  food  in  the 
can  has  already  been  cooked  and  needs  but  to  be 
warmed  before  serving.  Lots  of  people,  you  know, 
think  that  canned  foods  taste  differently  from  the  so- 
called  fresh  or  raw  foods,  and  we  know  that  that  is 
because  of  the  processing,  or  in  other  words  that  the 
contents  of  the  cans  have  been  cooked  and  are  not  raw, 
therefore,  taste  as  any  cooked  food  would.  But  Mr. 
Thompson  wants  the  canners  to  tell  the  people  that, 
and  we  think  he  is  right! 

Recently  he  wrote  us: 

“I  found  some  canned  corn  in  my  pantry  a  few  days  ago, 
which  was  of  excellent  quality,  reading:  ‘Golden  Bantam  Corn — 
Whole  Kernel — New  York  State — Grade  A,’  but  no  where  on  the 
label  did  it  indicate  that  the  corn  was  cooked,  and  as  we  all 
agree,  over-cooking  toughens  corn. 

There  was  plenty  of  room  on  this  label  to  evidence  the  fact 
that  it  was  already  cooked  but  when  one  stops  to  read  the  type 
of  the  article  contained  in  the  can  one  would  infer,  who  was 
not  familiar  with  canned  foods,  that  the  product  was  in  the 
green  state. 

The  canned  meat  people  for  years  have  been  putting  on  their 
labels  the  words  ‘cooked’  in  big  type.  The  canned  soup  people 
indicate  on  their  labels  ‘ready  to  serve.’  They  go  even  further 
in  their  advertising  and  over  the  radio  they  dwell  upon  the  fact 
that  canned  soup  is  ready  to  eat — ‘Ready  to  serve.’ 

I  have  been  carrying  this  campaign  on  for  some  little  while 
and  have  met  with  wonderful  success  so  far  but  there  are  some 
canners  of  vegetables  who  have  not  accepted  the  situation  in 
the  spirit  in  which  it  is  offered. 

We  all  must  know  that  competition  continues  to  grow  and 
emphasizing  the  fact  that  a  product  is  already  cooked  simplifies 
the  movement  of  it  through  the  retailers  to  the  housewife,  etc. 
The  Franco-American  people  over  the  radio,  thru  advertising 
with  reference  to  their  spaghetti,  emphasize  these  three  words, 
‘Heat  and  Serve.’ 

I  was  wondering  if  you  did  not  care  to  say  a  few  words  with 
reference  to  the  subject  as  the  canners  convention  is  just  around 
the  corner.  If  you  do  not  care  to,  do  not  hesitate  to  just 
disregard  this. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  corn  label,  the  same  type  as  one  referred 
to  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  letter,  out  of  Wisconsin,  which 
specifically  states  in  big  type — ‘Already  Cooked,  Heat  Only, 
Serve  With  Butter.’ 

Trusting  you  are  enjoying  the  best  of  health,  and  wishing 
you  the  compliments  of  the  season,  with  esteem  and  regards.” 

In  the  name  of  the  industry,  Mr.  Thompson,  we 
thank  you  for  this  voluntary  effort  to  help  increase 
the  consumption  of  canned  foods,  but  you  must  not 
be  impatient  at  the  apparent  slowness  with  which  the 


industry  responds.  Take  the  matter  of  Canned  Foods 
instead  of  canned  Goods.  We  have  labored  for  years  to 
effect  this  change,  and  while  the  majority  have  seen  the 
light  and  now  use  foods  on  all  occasions,  many  canners, 
and  supplymen,  remain  unconverted. 

A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR  to  you  and  yours,  and  our 
sincere  thanks  to  all  our  advertisers  and  readers  and 
to  all  our  correspondents  who  have  done  such  an 
excellent  job  this  past  year,  and  to  our  many  friends 
who  have  been  a  great  assistance  to  us  in  the  job  of 
trying  to  serve  the  great  canning  industry.  If  we  have 
hurt  any  feelings  in  our  brusque  manner  of  speech, 
please  forgive  us,  and  charge  it  to  an  intense  interest 
in  your  welfare,  not  to  any  meanness  on  our  part. 

CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

JANUARY  7-8,  1941 — Maryland  Canning  Crops  School,  Horti¬ 
cultural  Building,  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Md. 
JANUARY  8-10,  1941 — Northwest  Canners  Association,  Annual 
Meeting,  Hotel  Multnomah,  Portland,  Oregon. 

JANUARY  8-10,  1941 — Sixth  Annual  Conference  of  Michigan 
Canners  and  Fieldmen,  Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing, 
Michigan. 

JANUARY  18-23,  1941 — 38th  Annual  Convention,  National 
Food  Brokers  Association,  Palmer  House,  Chicago. 
JANUARY  20-24,  1941 — Annual  Convention,  National  Canners 
Association,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

JANUARY  20-24,  1941 — Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies 
Exhibition,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

JANUARY  20-21,  1941 — Annual  convention.  National  Preservers 
Association,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

JANUARY  20-21,  1941 — National-American  Wholesale  Grocers 
Association,  Annual  Meeting,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
JANUARY  21,  1941 — Annual  Meeting,  Corn  Canners  Service 
Bureau,  4:00  P.  M.,  South  Ballroom,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago. 
JANUARY  22,  1941 — Evaporated  Milk  Association,  Annual 
Meeting,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

JANUARY  22,  1941  —  National  Pickle  Packers  Association, 
Annual  Meeting,  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

FEBRUARY  4-5,  1941 — Indiana  Canners  and  Fieldmen,  Annual 
Conference,  Purdue  University,  West  Lafayette,  Indiana. 
FEBRUARY  6-7,  1941 — Annual  Convention,  Ozark  Canners 
Association,  Colonial  Hotel,  Springfield,  Missouri. 

FEBRUARY  10-11,  1941 — Tennessee- Kentucky  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Annual  Meeting,  Andrew  Johnson  Hotel,  Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 

FEBRUARY  15-22,  1941 — National  Cherry  Week. 

FEBRUARY  18-19-20,  1941 — Technical  School  for  Pickle  and 
Kraut  Packers,  Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 
FEBRUARY  28th  to  March  7th — Canned  Salmon  Week. 
MARCH  5-6  1941 — Annual  Meeting,  Virginia  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion,  Hotel  Roanoke,  Roanoke,  Virginia. 

MARCH  6-8,  1941 — Annual  Meeting,  Canners  League  of  Ca!'- 
fornia.  Hotel  Del  Monte,  Del  Monte,  California. 

MARCH  19-21,  1941 — Canners’  and  Growers’  School,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

FACTORY  WHISTLES  ARE  BUGLES,  TOO! 

Is  Your  Plant  Prepared  for  ’41? 
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AN  INSPEaOR  IN  EVERY  CANNERY  NOT  NEEDED 

You  may  label  your  goods  as  "A!'  "W  or  "C,"  but  you  will  be  held 

responsible  for  the  grade  claimed 


An  Ex-President  of  the  Brokers  Association,  Mr. 
Ira  E.  Merrill,  commenting  upon  an  editorial  in  our 
issue  of  November  18th,  puts  his  finger  on  a  very  sore 
spot  in  the  marketing  of  canned  foods,  generally. 
His  letter,  and  this  correspondence  may  seem  out  of 
date,  late,  but  it  has  been  withheld  until  we  could  con¬ 
sult  with  the  pure  food  authorities  to  be  sure  that  we 
were  right  in  our  claim  that  any  canner  or  every 
canner  can  be  on  his  own  about  labeling  his  goods 
with  the  grade  designations  “A,”  “B,”  “C,”  etc.,  without 
the  necessity  and  expense  of  a  Government  Inspector 
to  supervise  all  operations.  This  last  hearsay  is  quite 
widespread,  but  it  is  just  that.  Naturally  there  are 
limitations:  he  cannot  use  “U.  S.”  before  such  grades; 
and  as  with  all  misbranding,  he  will  be  held  responsible 
for  having  the  quality  claimed  in  the  cans  on  which  he 
uses  grade  labels. 

Here  is  Mr.  Merrill’s  letter  and  our  reply  to  him,  and 
we  think  you  will  find  them  not  only  interesting  but 
helpful  now  as  you  face  a  new  season.  At  the  end  we 
give  you  the  decision  of  the  food  authorities,  in 
substance. 

THE  MERRILL-RANFFT  COMPANY  MERCHANDISE  BROKERS  INC. 

355  Morris  Street 

Toledo,  Ohio,  November  20th,  1940. 

Mr.  Arthur  I.  Judge,  Editor 
“The  Canning  Trade” 

Dear  Mr.  Judge: 

Your  editorial  under  “Good  Advice”  on  November  18th  is 
very  interesting  and  I  believe  that  you  are  giving  advice  to 
canners  that  they  should  ponder  over  and  ponder  well.  Surely 
the  canner  has  plenty  of  time  to  think  and  think  out  problems 
that  would  be  for  his  own  mutual  good,  but  he  is  not  taking 
advantage  of  that  opportunity  to  think,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  many  of  them  are  putting  merchandise  in  the  cans  without 
a  thought,  or  possibly  a  care,  of  who,  why,  or  how  it  is  merchan¬ 
dised,  just  so  it  passes  out  of  their  hands. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  public  is  not  satisfied,  at 
least  generally,  with  what  is  being  handed  to  it  in  cans;  and 
i.iere  is  a  general  impression  that  canned  merchandise  cannot 
as  good  as  fresh  merchandise  purchased  in  the  stores,  or 
^  'zen  merchandise. 

>n  my  humble  judgment  both  these  theories  are  wrong.  Of 
use,  if  you  live  in  the  country  where  you  can  go  out  and 
:  !ck  your  own  corn  when  you  want  to  use  it,  and  pick  your 
‘  n  tomatoes  when  you  want  to  use  them,  pick  your  own 
ches,  pears,  etc.,  there  isn’t  anything  better  than  the  fresh 
duct.  But  when  the  fresh  products  must  travel  days  in 
•igerator  cars,  and  lay  in  the  grocery  store  a  day  or  two  or 
i  ce  before  it  is  used,  that  is  another  story.  I  am  sure  the 
ner  can  give  us  better  merchandise  than  such  so-called 
'osh”  goods. 

i”hen  it  comes  to  frozen  merchandise  I  am  still  old  fashioned 
ugh  to  believe  when  you  freeze  merchandise  you  take  some- 
ig  out  of  it  that  can’t  be  put  back  in  it;  and  I  am  further 
;^■inced  that  a  lot  of  this  frozen  merchandise  is  eaten  for 
i  earance  and  not  for  taste. 


Now,  seemingly  I  got  off  of  the  subject  about  which  I  started 
to  write  but  I  did  it  to  show  that  the  canner  has  a  real  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  canned  foods  to  several  times  their  present 
proportion.  That  has  been  definitely  proven  by  what  has  been 
done  in  pineapple  juice,  tomato  juice,  grapefruit  juice,  grapefruit, 
orange  juice,  and  many  other  similar  products.  But,  they  must 
put  quality  in  the  can  and  they  must  have  a  merchandising 
program  and  not  a  racket. 

Now,  what  I  started  to  write  about:  you  mentioned  grade 
labeling  and  tie  in  with  grade  labeling  the  fact  that  it  means 
the  packer  selling  his  merchandise  under  his  own  label.  Or  at 
least  that  is  the  way  that  I  interpreted  your  article.  I  also 
gathered  from  the  article  that  the  trend  was  away  from  jobber’s 
or  private  label  to  packer’s  label.  Did  you  intend  to  convey  that 
impression  in  your  article  and  is  that  a  definite  trend?  I  would 
appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  could  take  the  time  to  write  me 
on  the  questions  I  have  raised,  and  also  whether  it  is  possible 
for  jobbers  or  private  label  people  to  qualify  for  grade  labeling. 

You  also  mentioned  the  use  of  U.  S.  Grade  and  I  would  like 
to  inquire  whether  it  is  possible  for  all  packers  that  meet 
certain  requirements  to  have  the  legend  on  their  label  that  it  is 
packed  under  U.  S.  inspection  and  meets  grade  requirements. 

I  am  probably  taking  a  lot  of  your  time  but  I  am  vitally 
interested  in  the  questions  you  have  raised  in  your  article  “Good 
Advice,”  and  it  does  seem  to  me  that  if  we  can  take  canned  foods 
out  of  the  racket  game  and  put  them  on  a  sound  merchandising 
basis,  that  the  picture  of  the  farmer,  the  canner,  the  distributor, 
and  all  concerned  with  canned  foods  would  be  entirely  changed. 
As  long  as  it  is  strictly  a  cheap  proposition,  or  a  price  proposi¬ 
tion,  no  great  progress  can  be  made. 

I  believe  with  proper  merchandising  the  consumption  of  canned 
foods  could  be  easily  doubled  and  possibly  tripled.  I  am  sure 
that  my  family  uses  three  times  as  many  canned  foods  as  the 
average  family  and  we  are  pretty  healthy  individuals. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  IRA  E.  MERRILL,  Pres., 
iem/er  The  Merrill-Ranfft  Company. 

Baltimore,  November  22nd,  1940. 

Mr.  Ira  E.  Merrill,  Pres., 

The  Merrill-Ranfft  Company, 

355  Morris  Street, 

Toledo,  Ohio. 

Dear  Mr.  Merrill: 

In  answer  to  your  interesting  letter  of  the  20th,  let  the  writer 
hasten  to  assure  you  that  he  is  in  full  accord  with  your  ideas. 

Canners  do  not  think,  or  at  least  do  not  think  through  and 
wisely,  or  they  would  not  fall  such  easy  dupes  for  all  manner 
of  schemers  to  take  away  their  goods,  and  invariably  at  the 
low  of  all  market  quotations. 

But  there  is  a  very  evident  growth  of  better  business  methods 
in  recent  years,  and  we  believe  it  will  continue  to  grow. 
Unfortunately  recent  years  of  adversity  have  not  proved  a  good 
teacher  to  the  rank  and  file,  and  so  they  seemed  to  be  turning 
more  and  more  to  buyers’  labels,  and  to  sell  their  outputs  by 
any  manner  or  means — but  sell.  The  larger  and  better  canners, 
and  many  of  the  so-called  smaller  ones,  too,  see  the  folly  of 
giving  to  others  credit  for  quality  production,  and  they  are 
moving  more  and  more  towards  their  own  labels.  And  this 
will  grow. 

As  for  grade  labeling  and  the  canner’s  name  on  the  label, 
that  would  seem  to  be  the  only  good-business  method.  Present 
discussion  regards  the  five  (we  erred  in  stating  four)  canners 
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inspected  all  during  the  season  and  the  Government’s  permission — 
insistence,  we  guess — of  the  legend  “U.  S.  Grade  A”,  etc. 
Whether  or  not  buyers  would  be  permitted  to  use  such  a  legend 
on  goods,  even  if  packed  in  one  of  those  canneries,  remains  tq 
be  seen,  but  we  doubt  it.  The  pure  food  men  have  enough 
troubles  trying  to  keep  things  straight,  without  that.  And  why 
should  any  man  work  to  pack  the  quality  you  say  must  be  packed 
to  encourage  better  consumption,  and  then  surrender  all  credit 
to  some  buyer,  for  that  buyer’s  label?  To  us  it  just  does  not 
make  sense.  Buyers’  labels  can  never  build  a  canner’s  business, 
except  for  that  buyer,  and  only  so  long  as  the  canner  meets  his 
demand  as  to  price. 

We  hope  we  are  not  kidding  ourselves  when  we  say  that  we 
believe  the  industry  is  becoming  more  and  more  merchandising- 
minded.  The  trouble  is  or  has  been  that  all  of  us  have  mainly 
regarded  only  the  market  disturbers,  those  small  fry  that  exist 
in  every  industry,  rather  than  the  others,  who,  however,  pack 
possibly  90  per  cent  of  the  production.  The  cut-rate  buyer  has 
carefully  cultivated  that  idea,  because  he  can  use  them  to  hold 
down,  if  not  lower,  the  prices  of  the  better  canners.  That  is  old, 
but  true,  as  you  know. 

We  do  know  that  a  great  many  more  canners  than  ever  before 
are  working  on  the  problem  of  marketing  their  own  outputs — 
and  we  do  not  mean  so  much  the  direct  selling  of  them,  as  rather 
the  better  selling — putting  price  resistance  behind  them.  It  was 
an  epoch  when  they  dared  name  prices  to  their  brokers,  and 
now  they  are  beginning  to  work  with  those  salesmen  to  the 
betterment  of  both.  It  is  coming,  and  the  writer  thinks  rapidly. 


when  the  poor  quality,  poor  price  canners  as  the  tail  of  the 
business  will  no  longer  be  able  to  wag  the  whole  dog. 

Your  letter  is  so  interesting  we  wonder  if  you  would  permit 
us  to  publish  it,  over  your  name  or  in  any  manner  you  desire, 
to  get  the  thought  before  the  industry?” 

The  permission  was  granted  and  so  the  letters 
appear,  and  the  decision  of  the  food  authorities  is  as 
follows : 

“Your  letter  of  December  3rd,  1940,  dealing  with 
the  use  of  such  designations  as  ‘U  S.  Grade  A’  on 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  was  referred  to  the 
Administration  at  Washington,  and  I  have  been 
requested  to  advise  you  that  in  their  opinion  the 
use  of  the  designation  ‘U.  S.  in  connection  with 
the  grade  is  inappropriate  for  other  than  those 
products  which  have  been  packed  under  contin¬ 
uous  inspection  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service.  Any  product  which  meets  the  grade  pro¬ 
mulgated  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  is, 
of  course,  entitled  to  be  designated  as  ‘Grade  A,’ 
‘Grade  B,’  or  whatever  the  case  may  be,  and  prod¬ 
ucts  so  labeled,  which  do  not ‘meet  those  grades, 
will  be  held  in  violation  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act.” 


Glass  Made  At  The  World  s  Fair  Would  Circle 

The  World  Many  Times 


Class  Center  Statistics  Show  25,000  Vases,  Urns,  Etc.,  Broken  Up 
After  Performance;  Over  IOV2  Million  Visited  Building. 

World’s  Fairs  invariably  prove  a  statistician’s  Happy 
Hunting  Ground,  and  the  1939-1940  New  York  World’s 
Fair  hit  the  highest  peak  of  all  time  in  this  respect. 
Passing  the  39,000,000  attendance  mark  of  the  Paris 
(1900)  Exposition  and  the  1933-1934  Chicago  World’s 
Fair  total  of  38,626,000,  the  Flushing  Meadows  show 
was  well  over  45,000,000  total  attendance  when  this 
was  written. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  exhibits  at  the  ’39-’40 
Fair  was  the  million  dollar  Glass  Center,  sponsored 
jointly  by  Owens-Illinois  Glass  Company,  Pittsburgh 
Plate  Glass  Company,  Corning  Glass  Works  and  the 
Owens  -  Corning  Fiberglas  Corporation,  representing 
America’s  oldest  industry  (1608).  To  this  exhibit  build¬ 
ing — according  to  all  official  polls  and  tabulations — 
visitors  returned  the  most  number  of  times.  More  than 
10,500,000  persons  were  clocked  into  the  big  building 
during  the  two  seasons. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  of  the  exhibits  was  the 
glass-blowing  act,  performed  by  crews  of  skilled  glass- 
blowers  every  half  hour  on  the  stage  of  the  huge 
mirror-ceilinged  rotunda.  When  the  last  show  had  been 
given  on  October  27th,  and  the  huge  gas  furnaces 
turned  off  for  the  last  time  (they  had  been  blazing 
night  and  day  during  the  entire  Fair  seasons),  the 


glass-blowing  show  had  been  presented  over  10,000 
times,  a  record  for  Fair  shows. 

As  the  vases,  urns,  pitchers,  goblets,  and  other 
articles  fashioned  by  the  glass-blowers  at  these  shows 
could  not  be  annealed  in  the  building,  they  were  im¬ 
mediately  destroyed — much  to  the  chagrin  of  millions 
of  housewives  viewing  the  shows,  who  would  have  liked 
to  take  them  home.  Statisticians  for  Glass,  Inc.,  the 
building  and  operating  corporation  for  the  Glass  Cen¬ 
ter,  tabulated  no  less  than  25,000  such  glass  objects 
destroyed  by  the  performers  during  the  two  seasons! 
Enough  to  stock  many  stores  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
As  the  glass-blowers  also  made  countless  pieces  of 
bull’s-eye  window  panes  (the  original  method  of  making 
window  glass  in  Colonial  times),  it  was  figured  th?.t 
these  plates  so  made  and  destroyed  would  have  fur¬ 
nished  all  the  houses  in  the  original  Thirteen  Colonies 
for  several  years. 

This  ancient  method  of  glass-making  provided  i 
marked  contrast  to  the  latest  invention  of  the  industry : 
Fiberglas  cloth  manufacture.  From  the  time  the  fir.-t 
filaments  of  Fiberglas  came  rushing  through  the  elec¬ 
tric  furnaces  in  the  Owens-Corning  exhibit  at  tl  3 
Glass  Center,  until  the  last  strand  slipped  away  into  tl  e 
machines  below  on  October  27th,  more  than  50,000,000 
miles  of  filament  had  been  made  in  the  building.  In  a 
single  strand  this  glass  fiber  would  encircle  the  globs 
at  least  2,000  times.  More  than  five  tons  of  the  “magic 
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marbles,”  three-quarter  inch  in  diameter,  were  used  to 
manufacture  Fibreglas  at  the  Fair. 

In  the  Corning  exhibit  the  lampworkers,  fashioning 
little  animals,  pens,  and  other  objects  from  glass 
tubing,  used  more  than  10  miles  of  tubes  during  the 
Fair,  while  the  all-glass  pyrex  pump  operated  con¬ 
tinuously  and  pumped  more  than  30,000,000  gallons  of 
water. 

Over  17,500,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  were  supplied  to  the 
glass  furnaces  by  the  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Company,  or 
enough  to  supply  the  world’s  largest  hotel’s  require¬ 
ments  for  at  least  four  years. 

The  building  used  over  1,100,000  kilowatt  hours  of 
electricity  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $24,000. 

During  the  two  seasons  the  Glass  Center  employed 
about  300  persons  in  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  building  and  its  exhibits.  The  majority  of  the  men 
and  women  employed  in  the  individual  company 
exhibits  were  college  graduates. 

The  Owens-Illinois  exhibit’s  Safedge  glass  display 
had  a  single  glass  tumbler  struck  by  a  hammer  about 
7,500  times  a  day  without  breaking  or  chipping  the 
glass,  or  a  total  of  over  2,600,000  blows  in  the  two 
Fair  seasons.  In  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company’s 
“Hall  of  Mirrors”  the  cannon  shooting  steel  bullets  at 
non-shatterable  glass  plates  fired  over  160,000  bullets — 
enough  to  handle  a  fair  sized  military  engagement  in 
a  war. 

Thousands  of  visitors  to  the  Glass  Center  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  blow  glass  and  among  these  amateurs  were 
many  famous  persons,  including  Jacqueline  Cochran, 
noted  aviatrix  -  cosmetiste ;  Gloria  Swanson ;  Helen 
Hayes;  Harvey  D.  Gibson;  chairman  of  the  Fair, 
Grover  Whalen;  Ferde  Grofe;  Jiggs,  Frank  Buck’s 
talented  chimpanzee ;  John  Rovensky,  noted  banker  and 
one  time  professional  glass-blower;  and  several  thou¬ 
sand  school  children. 

The  attendants  had  to  answer  the  usual  foolish 
questions — totalling  several  million,  the  leading  ones 
in  number  being:  “Are  you  made  of  glass  too?”  “Will 
glass  cloth  break  if  it’s  dropped  ?”  and  “Are  those  birds 
(live)  made  of  glass?” 

Amateur  and  professional  photographers  found  a 
picture  paradise  in  the  countless  light  effects,  reflec¬ 
tions,  humorous  and  serious  exhibits,  and  the  huge 
mirrored  ceiling  was  photographed  thousands  of  times 
by  camera  fans.  The  lighted  glass  tower,  the  glass- 
blowers  at  work,  the  Crystal  Gardens  and  the  “Crazy 
Mirrors”  were  the  favorite  subjects,  and  the  Glass  Cen- 
t<r  itself  conducted  a  national  contest  in  1939,  which 
b'  ought  over  30,000  entrants’  pictures,  all  using  glass 
a-,  the  subject. 

Newspapers  and  magazines  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
-  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  World  War — 
f  't  correspondents,  or  requested  pictures  and  data 
'  the  glass  industry’s  interesting  exhibit,  and  govern- 
:  atal  commissions  from  abroad  studied  the  newest 
elopments  in  the  American  glass  industry  as  shown 
'  'he  building. 

’-Respite  the  millions  who  jammed  the  Glass  Center 
(  ■'ing  the  two  seasons  not  a  single  serious  injury  was 
1  orded,  nor  any  untoward  accident  or  incident 
c  :urred. 


Maximum  Protection 

at 

Minimum  Cost 

against  losses  by 

FIRE  .  LIGHTNING  •  WINDSTORM 
EXPLOSION  .  PREVENTED  PRODUCTION 
RIOT  and  CIVIL  COMMOTION 
VANDALISM  and  MALICIOUS  MISCHIEF 
AIRCRAFT  and  VEHICLE  DAMAGE 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 
222  North  Bank  Drive,  CHICAGO 


HEX-RO  CLEANER 

The  canner  using  Hex-Ro  to  lemove  foreign  matter, 
such  as  pieces  of  pods,  vines,  etc,  from  vined  peas 
or  lima  beans  or  for  cleaning  whole  grain  corn  is 
assured  of  a  higher  quality  and  a  better  price  for 
the  canned  article. 

Ask  for  expiaination 

THE  SINCLAIR -SCOTT  COMPANY 

“The  Original  Grader  Haute” 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
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IT  PAYS  TO  ADVERTISE 

by  "BETTER  PROFITS" 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade’* 


IN  the  December  9th  issue  we  printed  the  story  of  Si 
Higginbotham  under  the  caption,  “It  pays  to  adver¬ 
tise.”  Remember  it?  Of  course  not,  so  here  goes 
again. 

“There  used  to  appear  in  the  catalogue  of  a  mail¬ 
order  house  a  picture  of  a  pair  of  trousers.  Year  after 
year  the  picture  appeared,  together  with  a  description 
of  the  trousers  and  the  price.  In  the  twenty-fifth  year 
of  the  advertisement  the  company  received  this  letter ; 

“Dear  Friend:  The  more  I  been  seein’  them  corduroy 
trousers,  the  more  I  got  to  wontin’  them.  If  you  ain’t  sold 
them  yet,  let  me  know  and  I  will  buy  them — Yours  truly. 

Si  Higginbotham.’’ 

Yes,  it  sure  does  pay  to  advertise,  whether  you  are 
selling  sealing  wax  or  canned  apricots,  but  you’ll  all 
say:  “How  and  when?”  Well,  there’s  no  use  denying 
that  most  of  us  are  a  little  on  the  short  side  of  the 
money  question,  there’s  no  use  denying  that  advertis¬ 
ing  for  the  average  canner  is  something  to  be  endured, 
not  something  to  cure  his  business  ills  or  lack  of 
consumer  demand. 

Someone  has  said  we  do  not  grow  more  humble 
through  the  years  because  of  any  regeneration  of  the 
spirit  but  instead  are  mellowed  by  a  lack  of  physical 

capacity  for  raising  H - !  So  with  advertising,  we 

do  not  wish  less  as  time  passes  that  we  might  astound 
the  world  with  a  smashing  campaign  because  we 
haven’t  the  money,  but  because  we  have  seen  so  many 
ill-timed  and  poorly-planned  advertising  campaigns 
waste  their  sponsors’  birthright.  As  a  result,  if  we 
adopt  advertising  as  a  sales  adjunct  we  are  apt  to 
fritter  our  substance  away,  not  in  riotous  spending 
but  in  dribs  here  and  dabs  there,  all  justified  in  our 
minds  as  a  start  toward  that  worthwhile  campaign 
we  will  run  some  day  in  the  future.  This  time  of  the 
year  especially  we  are  pestered  day  and  night  by 
solicitors  for  this  program  advertising  and  that. 
Earlier  in  the  year  we  were  hounded  by  salesmen  sell¬ 
ing  remembrance  advertising,  so-called.  If  you  happen 
to  have  a  key  ring  in  your  pocket  or  an  advertising 
pen  or  pencil  in  your  vest  as  you  read  this,  think 
quickly  of  the  name  on  this  poorly  named  “remembr¬ 
ance  advertising”  and  nine  chances  out  of  ten  you 
won’t  recall  it  without  looking  to  refresh  your  memory 
as  to  the  name  of  the  donor.  The  same  goes  for  the 
desk  pad  on  your  desk  and  the  whole  category  of  more 
or  less  useless  trinkets  you  are  handed  each  year.  No, 
remembrance  advertising  ought  to  be  out  when  you 
start  spending  your  limited  advertising  budget,  safely 
and  sanely. 

Next  on  the  list  for  consideration  of  the  average 
canner  anxious  to  increase  consumer  demand  and 
retailer  co-operation  is  generally  the  placing  of  adver¬ 
tising  inorganization  cook-books,  banquet  programs 
and  so  on.  The  argument  is  presented  by  some  sweet. 


young  thing,  or  the  public-spirited  wife  of  a  leading 
retail  distributor,  that  the  buying  of  an  ad  in  the 
church  cook-books  will  result  in  greatly  increased  de¬ 
mand  for  the  products  advertised.  Or  else  the  one 
solicited  is  told  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  her  husband 
is  a  big  buyer  of  your  products  and  also  very  loyal  to 
the  organization  promoting  the  cook  book,  also,  sad 
to  relate,  that  his  sizable  business  yearly  will  surely 
gravitate  to  a  competitor  unless  you  come  across!  I 
don’t  know  which  argument  I  like  least,  but  either 
will  make  the  one  solicited  see  red  if  he  has  any  red 
corpulcles  left  in  his  veins  after  all  the  demands  made 
on  his  pocket  book  during  this  season  of  the  year.  Ads 
in  organization  programs  may  be  in  a  slightly  different 
class  if  several  of  your  retail  dealers  happen  to  belong 
to  the  group  putting  on  the  affair.  In  such  case,  let 
your  conscience  be  your  guide  when  loosening  the  latch- 
strings  on  the  bank  roll!  However,  if  you  would 
provide  yourself  with  a  legitimate  excuse  for  refusing 
all  requests  such  as  the  foregoing  you  would  be  money 
and  sales  ahead  at  the  end  of  any  given  period,  in 
comparison  to  the  goofy  days  when  you  spent  what 
you  felt  you  had  to  in  order  to  remain  happily  in  your 
business  and  community  life. 

Anyway,  your  expenditures  as  outlined  before  do  not 
match  up  with  the  intentions  of  Si  Higginbotham  as 
given  in  our  story.  Si  became  interested  in  the 
corduroy  trousers  after  he  had  seen  the  ad  describing 
and  illustrating  them  for  twenty-five  years.  Groups 
to  whom  you  might  address  your  sales  and  advertising 
message  through  the  medium  of  church  cook-books  and 
program  ads  change  so  rapidly  you  haven’t  the  slight¬ 
est  chance  of  establishing  a  continuity  of  advertising 
contact  by  means  of  the  expenditures  described.  If 
you  are  wise  in  1941  and  hereafter  you  will  resolve 
not  to  be  hooked  into  schemes  such  as  I  have  discussed, 
and  the  best  way  to  avoid  being  mulcted  is  by  the 
adoption  of  some  logical,  sound  advertising  program 
that  will  serve  effectively  as  an  excuse  for  the  concen¬ 
tration  of  your  advertising  money  in  channels  support¬ 
ing  and  furthering  this  plan. 

“A  little  drop  of  water  wears  away  a  stone,”  ai  d 
small  ads,  repeated  at  regular  intervals  in  press,  mag  r- 
zine  or  over  the  air  will,  in  time,  register  in  the  cc  i- 
sciousness  of  more  and  more  consumers  and  dealers. 
The  great,  expensive  smash,  the  multicolored  ad  n 
the  magazine  section  of  your  Sunday  newspaper,  is 
forgotten  almost  as  soon  as  the  paper  is  thrown  cn 
the  pile  for  hauling  away  by  the  Volunteers  of  Ameri'  a. 
But  the  little,  single  column  ad,  in  about  the  same  ph  :e 
in  the  newspaper  each  week,  with  its  identify!  g 
make-up  or  trademark  insignia  will  sooner  or  lat^r, 
cause  more  and  more  folks  to  ask  for  your  cam  id 
oysters,  instead  of  just  asking  for  a  can  of  oysteis. 
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Countless  examples  of  this  can  be  recounted,  you  are 
no  doubt  familiar  with  them.  In  addition,  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  heavy  advertisers  today  in  the  food  field  will 
bear  me  out  in  this  statement.  The  majority  of  them 
started  using  small  space  in  papers  or  magazines,  they 
increased  this  space  as  time  passed  and  sales  increased 
until  today  they  are  in  commanding  positions  in  food 
distribution.  Even  today  we  find  advertisers  using  spot 
radio  announcements  and  find  them  satisfied  with  the 
working  out  of  the  plan.  Tomorrow  they  may  be 
ambitiously  presenting  fifteen  minute,  half  hour  or 
hour  programs,  but  today  they  are  getting  set  and 
ready  to  go  in  a  larger  way. 

You  too,  no  matter  how  small  your  total  output  may 
be,  can  go  and  do  likewise  if  you  are  minded  to  do  so. 
Radio  stations  in  small  towns,  newspapers  in  small 
cities,  have  on  them,  men  who  tomorrow  may  be 
employed  at  large  salaries  by  larger  radio  stations  and 
papers  They  are  the  men  of  tomorrow  who  today, 
may  be  at  your  beck  and  call,  doing  for  you  in  a  small 
way  what  they  are  well  qualified  to  do  for  the  largest 
and  best  advertisers  in  the  country.  Grow  with  them 
and  grow  great  in  advertising  strength  and  knowledge. 

You  have  everything  with  which  to  start:  a  product, 
a  label,  a  trade  name,  an  established  business  in  a 
given  community.  You  may  feel  you  have  little  to 
commend  your  product  to  others  but  a  little  investiga¬ 
tion  should  furnish  a  background  for  advertising  that 
will  suffice  for  many  years.  Suppose  you  do  have  only 
the  foregoing,  what  else  ought  you  have  in  addition? 
Well,  you  see  many  large  advertisers  using  effectively 
slogans  and  distinctive  trademarks.  Can’t  you  do  as 
much?  I’ll  say  you  can  and  probably  as  well  as  any 
in  the  field !  Suppose  it’s  a  trademark  you  want.  You 
may  pick  from  a  representation  of  your  product,  your 
product  in  use,  your  company  background  or  a  his¬ 
torical  aspect  of  your  community.  Any  of  these  phases 
of  your  business  will  provide  excellent  trademark 
material.  If  you  do  not  agree,  suppose  you  write  me 
fully,  send  me  three  of  your  labels  if  you  pack  more 
than  one  product;  be  sure  to  write  on  your  letterhead 
and  I’ll  suggest  three  trade  marks.  I’ll  warrant,  will 
stand  investigation  and  the  test  of  time  in  use.  No 
obligation  of  course,  this  is  your  column,  use  it. 

Tf  you  hesitate  about  adopting  a  slogan  for  your 
lire  or  product,  write  as  suggested  above  and  we’ll  see 
w>'^t  we  can  suggest  in  this  particular  as  well.  Hav- 
ir ..  a  slogan  and  a  trademark,  decide  on  a  layout  for 
y(  r  ad  that  will  incorporate  the  above  in  each  and  at 
ti  same  time  retain  a  similarity  with  all  ads  that 
P’  ede  and  follow  it.  Start  your  campaign  in  a  single 
n  ket  and  decide  on  running  it  for  three  years  at 
!?•:  :.  Then  stay  with  it  until  you  are  in  a  position 
t.  ^crease  your  expenditures.  Of  course  you  will  want 
tc  cquaint  your  customers  concerned  with  what  you 
a  going  to  do  and  your  representatives  will  have  to 
b  )ld  on  the  program.  Lay  and  execute  your  plans 
a  ..tlined  and  you’ll  have  a  legitimate  excuse  for  not 
ji-  r..g  in  the  annual  parade  of  victims  of  unscientific 
a  rtising,  sold  in  the  guise  of  church  help  or  good 
ff  wship.  Your  sales  and  profits  will  increase  as  you 
dc  "ais! 


Designed  For  Quality  and  Efficiency  Under 
All  Operating  Conditions 


CRCO 

Steel  Vixer 

For  Green  Peas 


The  CRCO  Steel  Viner  embodies  all  of  the  time-tested 
improvements  found  in  the  famous  Unipak,  Qualipak 
and  Fancipak  Viners—  plus  improvements  which  have 
excited  widespread  interest  wherever  these  viners  are 
seen  in  actual  field  operations. 

Steel  construction  throughout — an  entirely  enclosed 
and  protected  viner — interchangeable  parts  which  per¬ 
mit  ready  conversion  to  another  type — an  improved 
beater  and  cylinder  assembly — the  dual  speed  divided 
cylinder— lower  center  of  gravity —these  are  only  a  few 
of  the  outstanding  improvements  to  be  found  in  the 
CRCO  Steel  Viner. 

In  general  design,  the  Steel  Viner  is  stream-lined  and 
totally  enclosed  as  a  protection  against  weather  during 
the  off-season.  Heavy  I-beam  frame  insures  rigidity 
and  permits  a  sturdy  welded  type  of  construction  that 
will  endure  for  countless  years.  The  superstructure  is 
of  heavy  gauge  sheet  steel,  galvanized  or  painted  to 
give  maximum  protection  against  weather. 

The  CRCO  Steel  Viner  is  built  in  many  models  to  suit 
growing  and  climatic  conditions,  as  well  as  to  conform 
with  budget  requirements.  Because  of  standardized 
design  and  interchangeable  parts,  anyone  purchasing 
one  of  the  simpler  types  may  at  any  time  convert  it  to  a 
deluxe  model. 

Chisholm-Ryder  €o. 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y.  CHICAGO.  ILL.  COLUMBUS.  WIS. 

JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  &  CD.,  OGDEN.  UTAH,  and  SEATTLE.  WASH. 

W.  D.  CHISHOLM.  NIAGARA  FALLS.  CANADA 
A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO..  Inc..  BALTIMORE.  MD. 

LENFESTEY  SUPPLY  CORP.,  TAMPA,  FLA. 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


WISCONSIN’S  CANNED  FOODS  ON 
DISPLAY 

Wisconsin’s  multi-million-dollar  can¬ 
ning  industry  is  being  given  new  recogni¬ 
tion  through  a  canned  products  display 
in  the  rotunda  of  the  State  Capitol  at 
Madison.  Opened  December  12  by  Gov. 
Julius  P.  Heil,  it  will  remain  in  the 
rotunda  throughout  December. 

“Variety,  Vitamins,  and  Values  in  Wis¬ 
consin’s  Canned  Foods”  is  the  feature 
line  of  the  display,  which  stresses  the 
variety  of  the  State’s  canned  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  and  of  the  industry’s  total  money 
value. 

The  display  was  placed  in  the  rotunda 
at  Governor  Heil’s  suggestion  and  in  line 
with  his  program  of  promoting  Wiscon¬ 
sin  products.  The  only  other  commercial 
display  in  the  Capitol  is  the  milk  stand 
and  cheese  display  put  in  some  months 
ago. 

Taking  part  in  the  opening,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  Governor  Heil,  were  Marvin  P. 
Verhulst  of  Madison,  secretary  of  the 
Wisconsin  Canners  Association,  and 
young  Barbara  Louise  Torgeson,  daughter 
of  Ralph  Torgeson,  a  farmer  of  Route  4, 
Madison. 

Canning  statistics  elaborated  by  Mr. 
Verhulst  showed  that  “canning  crops,” 
farm  produce  used  by  this  industry,  are 
worth  $5,000,000  to  Wisconsin  farmers, 
plus  silage  from  peas  and  fodder  from 
corn. 

In  addition,  Wisconsin  labor  benefits 
from  a  $2,000,000  annual  canning  pay¬ 
roll,  through  its  part  in  putting  out 
300,000,000  cans  of  vegetables  and  fruits 
yearly. 

While  ranking  first  in  pea-canning, 
Wisconsin  is  second  in  canned  sauer¬ 
kraut  and  in  beets,  third  in  green  and 
wax  beans  and  in  corn.  Other  products 
included  in  canning  production  are 
cherries,  lima  beans,  spinach,  carrots, 
and  tomatoes. 

FOOD  STAMP  PLAN 

The  food  stamp  plan  for  the  moving 
of  surplus  foods  celebrated  its  first  anni¬ 
versary  of  operation  in  San  Francisco 
recently.  During  the  year  about  $900,- 
000  worth  of  additional  surplus  foods 
were  moved,  with  more  than  30,000  needy 
participants  making  the  purchases. 
Shortly  after  the  first  of  the  year  the 
plan  is  scheduled  to  get  under  way  in 
Alameda  County,  where  San  Francisco’s 
largest  suburbs  are  located. 

w:arner  moves 

The  offices  of  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc., 
have  been  moved  to  a  new  location  at 
222  North  Bank  Drive,  Chicago,  where 
they  have  excellent  facilities  for  serving 
their  many  canner  subscribers  with 
greater  dispatch  and  efficiency  then  ever 
before. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  YEAR-END 
STATEMENT 

In  commenting  upon  the  business  out¬ 
look  for  1941  J.  F.  Hartlieb,  Continental 
Can  Company  president,  had  the  follow¬ 
ing  to  say: 

“The  $25,000,000  program  of  capital 
expenditure  for  the  expansion  and  im¬ 
provement  of  manufacturing  facilities 
over  the  next  three  years,  upon  which 
our  company  recently  embarked,  may  be 
expected  to  be  one  of  the  principal  fac¬ 
tors  in  our  situation  in  1941,  when  our 
business  should  begin  to  reflect  its 
benefits. 

“This  program  has  been  undertaken  in 
order  to  provide  us  with  larger  and  more 


I.  F.  HARTLIEB 

efficient  manufacturing  facilities  for 
both  new  and  existing  products,  and  to 
enable  us  to  furnish  a  more  efficient 
service  in  the  interest  of  our  customers 
and  the  general  public,  as  well  as  our 
stockholders. 

“Another  factor  to  which  we  look  for 
increased  business  in  1941  and  future 
years  is  the  program  for  expanding  and 
integrating  our  research  division.  This 
work,  which  we,  like  others  in  this  in¬ 
dustry,  have  carried  on  for  many  years, 
has  been  responsible  for  the  development 
of  such  products  as  cans  for  motor  oil 
and  for  beer,  both  of  which  are  now  an 
important  part  of  our  production.  We 
expect  that  this  department  will  continue 
to  develop  other  new  products  for  our 
lines,  as  well  as  serving  the  interests  of 
our  customers  by  developing  more  effici¬ 
ent  packing  procedures  resulting  in  better 
canned  products. 

“Under  normal  crop  conditions,  the 
division  of  our  business  which  is  devoted 
to  the  production  of  cans  for  packing 


vegetables,  fruits  and  other  foods  does 
not  ordinarily  show  wide  variations,  pro¬ 
duction  being  less  dependent  on  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  general  business  than  on  the  size 
of  crops.  During  1940  our  Packers’  Can 
volume  continued  to  grow,  being  some¬ 
what  ahead  of  that  of  1939.  Generally 
speaking,  the  statistical  position  of 
canned  foods  now  appears  to  be  good, 
and  as  a  result  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
an  increased  demand  from  packers  in 
1941  due  to  probable  increased  consump¬ 
tion  and  improved  employment. 

“The  modern  tin  container  and  its  use 
in  connection  with  the  preservation  of 
foods,  is  the  result  of  years  of  research 
in  developing  the  most  suitable  and  eco¬ 
nomical  package  for  the  purpose.  Since 
the  preservation  of  food  is  a  basic  in¬ 
dustry  both  in  war  and  peace,  we  feel 
that  there  is  bound  to  be  further  growth 
in  this  division  of  our  business  through 
the  continued  application  of  research. 

“It  will,  of  course,  be  up  to  all  industry 
to  contribute  its  full  share  toward  the 
National  Defense  program,  and  to  co¬ 
operate  in  every  way  possible  in  meeting 
the  heavier  tax  burden  and  production 
requirements.  This,  we  believe,  the  can¬ 
making  industry,  as  well  as  most  other 
American  industries,  are  fully  prepared 
and  willing  to  do.” 

2’s  CO  BACK  IN  CANADA 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Division 
Marketing  Service 
Department  of  Agriculture 

Ottawa,  Dec.  18,  1940. 

F.  &  V.  C.  9/40. 

Circular  to  Packers,  Importers,  Whole¬ 
salers  and  Lithographers. 

At  the  first  occasion  to  amend  the 
regulations  under  the  Meat  and  Canned 
Foods  Act  the  following  will  be  added  to 
the  schedule  for  Standard  Containers 
(see  pages  27-29): 

Fruits  in  Syrup  or  Water; 

Vegetables: 

Canada  Size  20  fluid  ozs . 307  x  409 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Juices: 

Canada  Size  16  fluid  ozs . 301  x  411 

303x406 
307  X  311 

These  may  now  be  considered  :.s 
Standard  Containers  for  the  abovj- 
mentioned  products. 

F.  J.  PERRY, 
Assistant  Chief, 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Inspect!  n 
(Canning) 

FJP/IL 

EMPLOYEES  CET  PAY  INCREASE 

In  line  with  the  upward  business  mo’.  j- 
ment  First  Machinery  Corporation,  N(  v 
York  City,  has  granted  a  10  per  ce  t 
general  increase  in  pay  to  all  employe  j, 
plus  a  bonus  based  on  seniority. 
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•  YOUNG  GUARD  BANQUET 


LIQUIDATING  COMMON  STOCK  FOOD  MACHINERY  CORP.  CHANCES 


This  past  week  members  of  the  Young 
Guard  Society  received  the  new  1940 
Handbook  and  Directory  which  lists  the 
names  and  company  affiliation  of  the 
entire  membership.  Secretary  Robert  W. 
Mairs  has  announced  that  the  9th  Annual 
Banquet  will  be  held  in  the  Boulevard 
Room,  Stevens  Hotel,  this  year  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  better  care  for  the  ever  grow¬ 
ing  attendance.  Space  in  the  Tower  Ball¬ 
room  was  inadequate  to  care  for  all  who 
wished  to  attend  the  past  two  years  and 
it  was  necessary  to  turn  quite  a  number 
away.  Reservations  should  be  made  to 
Secretary  Robert  W.  Mairs,  P.  O.  Box 
111,  Baltimore,  Md.,  without  delay. 

BROKERS’  SPECIAL  TRAIN 

The  National  Food  Brokers  Associa¬ 
tion’s  meeting  at  the  January  Convention 
are  scheduled  to  begin  on  Saturday, 
January  18th,  so  that  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  brokers  to  leave  for  the  Conven¬ 
tion  earlier  than  the  canners.  Food 
brokers  from  Philadelphia  plan  a  special 
train  leaving  from  Broad  Street  Station 
on  Friday,  January  17th,  at  5:40  P.  M. 
Brokers  and  buyers  are  invited  to  join 
the  party  and  may  board  the  train  at 
Philadelphia,  Lancaster,  Harrisburg,  and 
intermediate  points.  Reservations  may 
be  made  with  J.  C.  Blaskey,  135  South 
Second  Street,  Philadelphia. 


The  Alaska  Pacific  Salmon  Company 
recently  declared  a  liquidating  dividend 
of  $6  a  share  on  the  common  stock7  this 
coming  as  a  result  of  the  recent  sale  of 
the  company’s  Southeastern  Alaska  hold¬ 
ings  to  P.  E.  Harris  &  Co.  President 
G.  W.  Skinner  has  advised  stockholders 
that  additional  liquidating  dividends  will 
be  paid  as  cash  becomes  available 
through  the  sale  of  salmon  inventories. 
The  company’s  entire  issue  of  preferred 
stock  has  been  called  for  redemption 
with  accrued  dividends. 


FISH  PACKERS  CITED 

Federal  Trade  Commission  has  issued 
complaints  against  five  additional  sardine 
plants  in  Maine  for  alleged  violation  of 
the  brokerage  provision  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act.  The  respondents  are  Royal 
Packing  Corporation,  Yarmouth;  Belfast 
Packing  Company,  Belfast;  North  Lubec 
Mfg.  &  Canning  Company,  North  Lubec; 
Union  Sardine  Company,  Lubec;  and 
Booth  Fisheries  Corporation  of  Chicago 
operating  a  sardine  business  through  its 
subsidiary  Booth  Fisheries  Sardine  Com¬ 
pany,  which  has  its  principal  office  at 
Eastport  and  its  canning  plant  at  Lubec, 
Maine. 


John  D.  Crummey,  former  president  of 
the  Food  Machinery  Corp.,  San  Jose, 
Calif.,  has  been  elected  chairman  of  the 
board,  filling  a  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  W.  C.  Anderson.  Mr.  Crummey 
has  been  succeeded  as  president  by  Paul 
L.  Davies,  who  has  been  executive  vice- 
president  and  treasurer.  In  turn,  Mr. 
Davies  has  been  succeeded  as  treasurer 
by  E.  D.  Myers,  controller,  and  the  for¬ 
mer  assistant  controller,  Ben  Carter,  was 
advanced  to  controller.  President  Davies 
has  been  with  the  company  since  it  was 
organized  in  1928. 

THE  PRESIDENT’S  SUPPER 

The  President’s  Supper,  which  is  the 
National  Food  Brokers  Association’s 
annual  gala  affair,  will  be  held  in  the 
Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Palmer  House  on 
Sunday  evening,  January  19th,  at  6:30 
o’clock.  Secretary  Fishback  has  an¬ 
nounced.  Paul  F.  Myers  of  Washington, 
and  Dr.  John  L.  Davis  of  New  York  will 
be  the  speakers.  Attendance  reserva¬ 
tions  now  being  made  give  evidence  of 
breaking  all  past  attendance  records. 

RELISH  MANUFACTURER  RETIRES 

The  California  Supply  Company, 
Seventh  and  Brannan  Streets,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif.,  manufacturers  of  table 
relishes,  is  retiring  from  business. 


NEW  WAY 

LABELERS  and  CASERS 

NEW  WAY  EQUIPMENT  IS  PRECISION  BUILT 

NEW  WAY  LABELERS  are  FAST  .  .  .  DURABLE  .  .  . 
ECONOMICAL.  Speedy  resetting  over  a  wide  range  of  cans. 

NEW  WAY  CASERS  to  fit  EVERY  canner's  requirements  for 
size  and  speed  .  .  .  new  internal  construction  insures  free 

flow  of  cans  and  uninterrupted  operation. 

HEW-WAY  CANNING  MACHINES  CO. 

HANOVER,  PENNSYLVANIA 


THE  1940  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

Now  Ready!  Enter  your  order  now  for  the  31st  edition.  Compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Association, 
from  Statistical  Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 

National  Canners  Association,  1739  H.  Street,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 
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MARKETING  ACT  BENEFITS  GROWERS 

The  status  of  California  agriculture 
under  marketing  acts  came  in  for  special 
attention  at  the  California  Economic 
Conference  held  recently  at  Stockton, 
Calif.  W.  J.  Edinger,  manager  of  the 
California  Canning  Peach  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  declared  that  growers  operated 
very  successfully  during  the  past  four 
years.  In  1938,  the  one  year  they  failed 
to  get  together,  growers  received  but 
$6.00  to  $7.50  a  ton  for  fruit,  while  in 
other  years  they  received  from  $20  to 
$30  a  ton.  A.  A.  Brock,  manager  of  the 
Placerville  Fruit  Growers’  Association, 
said  that  California  pear  growers,  pro¬ 
ducing  almost  one-third  the  Nation’s 
pears,  had  suffered  because  other  sections 
did  not  cooperate  in  the  movement  to 
regulate  distribution  of  the  crop.  The 
California  wine  industry,  it  was  pointed 
out,  increased  its  business  about  35  per 
cent  in  two  years  under  the  marketing 
order  program. 


CAMPBELL  BUILDING  ADDITION 

Work  has  begun  on  a  new  seven  story 
concrete  steel  building  for  the  Campbell 
Soup  Company,  at  Market  and  Fourth 
Streets,  Camden,  N.  J.  The  building  will 
have  a  frontage  of  110  feet  on  Market 
Street  and  a  depth  of  259  feet  on  Fourth 
Street.  It  will  contain  approximately 
249,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  and  will 
cost  $612,000. 

CANNED  FOODS  ASSOCIATION  OF 
ONTARIO  MEETS 

E.  J.  Nesbitt,  Nesbitt  Canning  Com¬ 
pany,  was  elected  to  succeed  W.  B. 
Hyslop,  Tip  Top  Canners,  Ltd.,  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Canned  Foods  Association  of 
Ontario  in  a  one  day  meeting  held  at  the 
Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto,  on  Tuesday, 
December  10th.  Other  officers  elected  are : 
T.  J.  Medland,  Culverhouse  Canning 
Company,  Vice-President;  R.  R.  Joslin, 
Smithfield  Packing  Company,  Treasurer; 
and  J.  H.  Moore  of  Hamilton,  Secretary. 
Although  the  meeting  was  but  a  one  day 
affair,  the  attendance  was  large  and  the 
program  interesting. 

PLAN  WINTER  PACKS 

Santa  Ana  Food  Products,  formerly 
located  at  Anaheim,  Calif.,  moved  a  few 
months  ago  to  Orange,  Calif.,  and  put 
up  a  late  pack  of  tomato  products,  oper¬ 
ating  the  plant  almost  to  the  end  of  the 
year.  It  is  planned  to  operate  the  plant 
most  of  the  year,  packing  pork  and  beans, 
sauerkraut,  and  similar  products. 

CANADIAN  PACKERS  TO  REBUILD 

Planning  to  rebuild  the  plant  which 
was  burned  last  summer  Canada  Packers, 
Ltd.,  Toronto,  have  asked  for  bids  for  a 
new  plant  at  Brantford,  Ontario,  which 
will  include  equipment  for  canning  and 
quick  freezing  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 


NORTHWEST  FROZEN  FOODS  MEETING 

Several  hundred  packers,  plant  man¬ 
agers,  fleldmen,  research  workers,  and 
allied  interests,  gathered  at  Seattle  on 
December  12th  and  13th  for  the  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Northwest  Frozen 
Foods  Association.  The  major  portion 
of  the  first  day  was  given  up  to  the 
examination  of  experimental  packs  and 
the  grading  of  commercially  frozen  fruits 
and  vegetables  which  took  place  at 
American  Can’s  Seattle  plant.  Experi¬ 
mental  packs  used  in  the  cutting  bee 
were  furnished  by  the  Western  Washing¬ 
ton  Experiment  Station,  Puyallup,  and 
the  Irrigation  Branch  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Prosser,  Washington. 

Some  of  the  items  on  display  were  the 
“Sunbeam”  and  “Oriole,”  two  new  varie¬ 
ties  of  peaches  which  gave  promise  of 
improvement  in  stock  for  freezing  pur¬ 
poses.  Two  new  varieties  of  hybrid  wild 
blackberries  known  as  the  “Pacific”  and 
“Cascade”  introduced  this  year  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  were  shown 
and  two  varieties  of  raspberries,  the 
“Washington”  and  Tahoma”,  developed 
by  the  Western  Washington  Experiment 
Station,  and  the  Washington  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station,  gave  promise 
of  retaining  their  improved  red  color 
longer  than  varieties  now  in  use. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Diehl,  formerly  with  the 
Seattle  U.  S.  Frozen  Pack  Laboratory, 
and  now  Chief  of  the  Commodity  Process¬ 
ing  Division,  of  the  Western  Regional 
Laboratory  at  Albany,  California,  re¬ 
lated  progress  in  the  packing  of  North¬ 
west  frozen  foods  at  the  evening  meet¬ 
ing  on  December  12th,  and  told  of  the 
many  obstacles  which  have  been  over¬ 
come  since  cold  pack  work  began  some 
sixteen  years  ago. 

H.  C.  R.  Stewart,  Senior  Agricultural 
Statistician,  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  spoke  at  the  business  meeting  on 
December  13th  on  the  value  of  the  statis¬ 
tical  service  to  the  frozen  foods  industry. 
He  suggested  that,  frozen  food  packers 
adopt  a  method  of  seasonal  reports  some¬ 
what  similar  to  those  used  by  the  canning 
industry. 

J.  A.  Berry,  Chief  of  the  U.  S.  Frozen 
Pack  Laboratory,  at  Seattle,  discussed 
the  subject  of  bacterial  content  of  frozen 
packs,  and  told  how  this  could  be  con¬ 
siderably  reduced  through  the  use  of 
more  matured  raw  material  rightly 
handled,  and  properly  processed. 

The  value  of  fertilization  for  better 
yields  of  high  quality  products  was  com¬ 
mented  upon  by  Leonard  Hegnauer,  Ex¬ 
tension  Agronomist  at  Washington  State 
College.  “Any  well-balanced  fertilizer 
not  only  tends  to  increase  crop  yield,  but 
has  a  marked  influence  on  uniformity  of 
crop  growth  and  maturity,  and  tends  to 
induce  tenderness  and  palatability  of  the 
product,”  he  said. 

The  Election 

R.  T.  Shannon,  R.  D.  Bodle  Company, 
Seattle,  was  elected  President;  J.  J. 
Fisher,  Gresham  Berry  Gi’owers  Associa¬ 


tion,  Vice-President;  and  E.  M.  Burns, 
Portland,  Oregon,  was  re-elected  Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer.  The  new  Directors  elected 
are:  B.  E.  Maling,  Hillsboro,  Ore.;  R.  B. 
Wolff,  Puyallup,  Wash.;  Roy  Ingalls, 
Sumner,  Wash.;  W.  P.  McCaffrey, 
Seattle;  and  J.  W.  Seaman,  Mt.  Vernon 
Washington. 

OHIO  CANNERY  BURNS 

A  fire  destroyed  the  Harkey  Canning 
plant  at  Hicksville,  Ohio,  on  December 
3rd,  with  the  estimated  loss  placed  at 
$12,000. 

C.M.S.A.  HONORARY  MEMBERSHIPS 

Honorary  memberships  will  be  awarded 
to  five  men  who  have  given  outstanding 
service  to  the  canning  industry  by  the 
Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies  Associa¬ 
tion  at  the  Annual  Meeting  on  Tuesday 
morning,  January  21st,  according  to  an 
announcement  by  S.  G.  Gorsline,  the 
Association’s  Secretary.  Those  to  be  so 
honored  are:  Dr.  Samuel  Prescott,  Dean 
of  Science,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology;  Dr.  Walter  H.  Eddy,  Good 
Housekeeping  Institute;  Dr.  A.  W. 
Bitting,  Consulting  Food  Technologist; 
E.  H.  Temple,  former  executive,  Ameri¬ 
can  Can  Company;  and  E.  E.  Appleton, 
American  Can  Company. 

MARYLAND  CANNING  CROPS  SCHOOL 

An  interesting  and  constructive  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  arranged  for  the  Mary¬ 
land  Canning  Crops  School  to  be  held  at 
the  Horticultural  Building,  University  of 
Maryland,  College  Park,  Maryland,  Janu¬ 
ary  7th  and  8th,  which  will  deal  with 
various  phases  of  production  of  lima 
beans,  snap  beans,  tomatoes,  sweet  corn, 
and  peas,  as  well  as  the  general  subjects 
of  soil  fertility  and  fertilization.  Such 
a  program  should  be  of  particular  in¬ 
terest  and  benefit  to  fieldmen,  plant  man¬ 
agers,  growers,  and  others  working  with 
production  problems.  In  the  past  rela¬ 
tively  few  of  these  men  attended  the 
school.  Canning  Crops  Specialist,  H.  A. 
Hunter,  has  requested  canners  to  make 
a  real  effort  this  year  to  bring  their 
field  and  plant  men  and,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  some  of  their  key  growers. 

BRITISH  MILK  PURCHASES  INCREASE 

The  United  States  exports  of  pro- 
ces.sed  milk  to  the  British  market  during 
the  first  ten  months  of  1940  amount  tc 
71,000,000  pounds  compared  with  274, OOt 
pounds  during  the  corresponding  periof’ 
of  1939,  the  office  of  Foreign  Agricultura' 
Relations  has  announced. 

LIPTON  RESIGNS  CLOVER  FARM  POST 

T.  Blair  Willison,  executive  vice-pres' 
dent  of  Clover  Farm  Stores  Corporatior 
has  announced  the  resignation  as  o" 
December  12,  1940,  of  Lester  H.  Liptoi< 
field  operation  manager.  Mr.  Lipton  wi’ 
enter  the  food  brokerage  field  on  his  ow 
account  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  His  positio 
with  Clover  Farm  Stores  Corporatio 
will  not  be  filled  but  his  previous  dutic 
will  be  handled  by  other  departmer 
heads  of  Clover  Farm  Stores  Corporatior 
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DISTRIBUTORS  ACTIVITY 

By  “OBSERVER” 


CHAIN  TAX  FOR  TENNESSEE? 

Reports  from  Nashville  this  week  state 
ihat  Senator  W.  F.  Mitchell  of  Sparta 
iias  announced  that  he  will  sponsor  a 
bill  at  the  forthcoming  legislative  session 
to  levy  a  graduated  tax  of  from  $10  to 
$550  on  chain  stores.  The  measure  will 
be  modeled  after  the  Louisiana  chain 
store  tax  act,  which  has  already  been 
upheld  hy  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 

Under  the  proposed  statute,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Finance  and  Taxation  would 
be  called  upon  to  collect  the  tax,  and  the 
funds  would  be  distributed  to  the  counties 
on  a  population  basis.  Provision  would 
be  made  for  the  counties  to  use  their 
share  of  the  funds  “for  liquidation  of 
any  outstanding  road  or  school  bonds  or 
any  other  bonded  debt”  secured  by  a 
property  tax. 

The  Legislator  declared  that  his  pro¬ 
posed  scale  of  taxation  on  the  chain 
stores  would  range  from  $10  per  store 
for  the  operators  of  a  chain  of  ten  or 
less  stores,  up  to  $550  per  store  for  the 
operators  of  a  chain  of  500  or  more 
stores. 


GROCERY  CHAIN  VOLUME  UP 

Grocery  chain  volume  for  the  current 
year  will  be  10  per  cent  larger  than  1939 
business,  according  to  Poor’s  Industry 
and  Investment  Surveys.  Further  gains 
are  expected  for  1941,  though  the  rate 
of  expansion  will  probably  be  somewhat 
smaller.  Profit  margins  will  be  fairly 
well  maintained  during  the  first  half,  at 
least.  Excess  profits  taxes  will  not  be 
burdensome. 

“During  the  first  ten  months  of  1940, 
daily  average  dollar  sales  of  the  grocery 
chain  industry  were  10.4  per  cent  higher 
than  in  the  same  period  of  the  preceding 
year,”  continues  the  analysis.  “As  ex¬ 
pected,  the  rate  of  gain  slowed  up  some¬ 
what  in  recent  months,  for  September 
and  October  of  1939  marked  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  period  of  rapid  expansion.  The 
major  portion  of  the  dollar  gain  repre¬ 
sented  actual  tonnage  expansion,  for 
retail  food  prices  were  up  only  1.6  per 
cent  during  the  period. 

“Gross  profit  margins  have  been  well 
maintained  to  date  this  year,  but  full 
benefit  of  increased  volume  did  not  flow 
through  to  final  income,  largely  because 
of  increased  taxes.  Another  factor  has 


been  continued  heavy  expenditures  in 
connection  with  modernization,  store 
closings,  and  establishment  of  self-service 
markets. 

“Since  the  beginning  of  this  year, 
wholesale  food  costs  have  averaged  1.2 
per  cent  higher  than  in  1939.  However, 
all  of  this  increase  has  been  passed  on 
to  the  consumer  through  higher  retail 
prices.  Operating  margins  are  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  change  significantly  during 
early  1941,  at  least.  Though  the  deficit- 
financed  rearmament  program  carries  a 
definite  threat  of  inflation,  it  is  unlikely 
that  a  sharp  expansion  in  food  prices 
will  be  witnessed,  because  of  price  con¬ 
trol  efforts  of  the  Government.  More 
likely  is  a  gradual  rise  in  wholesale 
prices,  and  this  could  be  largely  neutral¬ 
ized  by  retail  price  adjustments. 

“Though  his  confiscatory  chain  store 
tax  proposal  was  voted  down  in  Con¬ 
gressional  Committee  hearings.  Repre¬ 
sentative  Patman  of  Texas  is  to  introduce 
a  new  bill  to  the  next  Congress.  The 
terms  of  this  bill  would  freeze  national 
chains  at  their  present  size  and  permit 
no  transfer  of  sites.  There  is  small 
chance  that  such  a  measure  could  develop 
any  more  support  than  did  the  original 
one.  Actually,  Patman’s  chain  baiting 
has  done  much  for  the  industry.  It  has 
awakened  all  interests  to  the  necessity 
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Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  s  doeller 

CO. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 


You  Can 

Eliminate  Profit  Leaks 
in  1941 


%  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  we  have  been  concentrating 
on  the  development  and  building  of  equipment  for  the  production  of 
better  canned  food  products  at  less  cost.  Langsenkamp  Equipment 
cuts  production  time,  eliminates  heavy  overhead  and  reduces  waste  of 
product.  Langsenkamp  Equipment  is  dependable,  gives  long  service 
and  is  low  in  upkeep.  Langsenkamp  Equipment  preserves  basic 
values  in  finished  foods,  improves  quality  and  delivers  the  most  desir¬ 
able  product.  Langsenkamp  Equipment  is  practical;  simple  in  instal¬ 
lation  and  operation  and  is  built  to  get  results  under  average  operat¬ 
ing  condition. 

Langenkamp  has  led  the  field  in  the  development  of  equipment  for 
the  production  of  tomato  products  and  pumpkin.  The  outstanding 
success  of  this  equipment  indicates  the  knowledge  with  which  various 
problems  of  cooking,  pulping,  finishing,  extracting,  etc.,  were  ap¬ 
proached,  and  the  thoroughness  with  which  they  were  solved. 

Langsenkamp  Equipment  in  your  production  lines  will  save  you 
money  in  many  ways:  ( 1)  Through  increased  yield.  (2)  Through 
increased  volume.  (3)  By  decreased  overhead.  (4)  By  improved 
quality. 

State  your  production  problems  and  let  us  make  suggestions,  with¬ 
out  obligation,  for  their  solution. 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO. 

Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant’* 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 
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A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING 

Sixth  edition^  1936  revised  up-to-date. 

The  Industry’s  Cook  Book  for  over  30  years. 


FOR  MANAGERS. 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


BROKERS 


AND  BUYERS 


Size  6x9,  360  Pages  Beautifully  Bound. 
Stamped  in  Gold. 


360  pages  of  proved  pro¬ 
cedure  and  formulae  for 
everything  ‘  ‘Canable’  ’ . 


"I  would  not  take  $1,000.00  for  my 
copy  if  I  could  not  get  another." 

— a  famous  processor. 


All  the  newest  times  and  temperatures  .  Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  times,  tem- 

All  the  newest  and  latest  products  .  peratures  and  RIGHT  procedure  ...  by  Distri¬ 

butors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  ...  by  Home 

•  Fruits  •  Vegetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  •  Soups  Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject  of  food  pre- 

•  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments  •  Juices  servation. 


•  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked)  •  Dog  Foods 
and  Specialties  in  minute  detail,  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  growing  through  to  the  warehouse. 


For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers 
or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 


Published  and  Copyrighted  By 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Since  1878 — The  Canned  Foods  Authority 
BALTIMORE.  20  South  Gay  Street,  MARYLAND 
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THE  CANNED  FOODS  MARKETS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Canned  Foods  Enjoy  a  Deluge  of  Popular 
Demand — A  Real  Buying  Surge  Expected — 
Every  Item  in  Good,  Strong  Position — ^Will 
the  Canners  Profit  by  Their  Opportunity? 

THE  MARKET  —  Of  course  the 
canned  foods  market  has  been  quiet 
this  week,  and  it  will  continue  to 
be  quiet  next  week,  until  these 
holidays  are  over.  The  men  who 
compose  the  market  —  brokers, 
buyers,  retailers  and  the  canners, 
are  humans,  and  enjoy  this  festive 
season  as  much  as  anyone,  so  why 
think  they  are  dead  to  everything 
but  the  chase  of  the  mighty  dollar ! 

Tons  and  tons  of  canned  foods 
have  gone  over  the  retail  counters 
this  past  week  into  homes,  and  into 
charity  boxes  for  poor  people  who 
seldom  if  ever  see  canned  foods, 
especially  the  finer,  the  luxury 
sorts.  As  a  result  the  shipping 
crews  in  your  cannery  and  all 
others,  have  been  busy  getting  out 
the  goods  “  but  not  shipped”  as  yet ; 
and  you  know  this.  Don’t  imagine 
you  are  the  only  one  so  busy — it 
takes  tons  and  tons  of  canned  foods 
to  supply  the  wholesale  and  re¬ 
tail  dealers  to  make  the  above  pos¬ 
sible;  in  other  words  the  circle 
reaches  into  most  canneries  and 
will  continue  to  reach  all  during  the 
winter.  That  is  the  price  of  this 
band-to-mouth  buying,  this  ultra 
Ct  nservative,  economist  and  banker- 
1>  ompted  buying  method  that  has 
t  rown  out  of  gear  all  the  long 
t  ‘ablished  methods  of  the  early 
(•  nners,  who  always  expected  to 
1  ve  their  packs  out  of  the  ware- 
1  ises  and  the  money  in  hand  long 
I  ore  this  time  of  the  year.  Now 
i’  ias  become  a  year-round  job  and 
n  to  the  benefit  of  the  marketing 
V  mique,  adding  to  the  cost  and 
1  king  difficult  the  job  of  finan- 
(  ^  and  permitting  the  entry  of  the 

1  e-cutters  with  their  ready  cash 
i  i  —  temptation  to  the  under- 
fi  inced  canner,  who  is  forced  to 

g 


That  is  the  only  piece  of  news 
of  the  week:  the  wholesalers  have 
cleaned  down  their  stocks  and  many 
of  them  must  replenish  at  once, 
and  all  want  to  have  more  goods 
in  hand  early  in  the  year,  for  real 
needs.  All  expect  a  real  buying 
surge  beginning  in  January.  That 
ought  to  be  a  hint  sufficient  to  any 
canner.  There  is  not  a  weak  link 
in  the  entire  chain  of  canned  foods, 
in  any  section  of  the  country, 
sauerkraut  and  grapefruit  having 
recently  moved  up  to  more  respec¬ 
table  positions  with  all  other  can¬ 
ned  foods,  staples  and  luxuries. 
Some  are  trying  to  use  canned 
tomatoes  as  an  exception,  pointing 
out  that  there  were  on  December 
1st,  according  to  NCA  Division  of 
Statistics,  14,103,999  cases  of  all 
sizes  on  hand.  Some  defenders  of 
this  unfortunate  vegetable  point 
out  that  nearly  three  millions  of 
these  cases  are  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  will  be  needed  there ;  so  cannot 
come  into  competition  with  the  can¬ 
ned  tomatoes  of  other  sections.  We 
believe  that  is  true,  but  consider¬ 
ing  that  the  normal  consumption 
of  this  most  useful  of  all  canned 
foods,  tomatoes,  is  two  million 
cases  per  month — and  has  been  for 
some  years — and  that  this  present 
supply  must  be  made  to  stretch 
over  nine  months  (December  to 
September  1st)  the  question  is: 
“how  yu  goin  to  do  it?”  And  we 
have  said  nothing  of  the  heavy 
demand  for  our  armed  forces, 
where  tomatoes  play  a  very  promi¬ 
nent  role,  or  that  Canada  is  import¬ 
ing  them  for  her  forces.  Market 
jugglers  attempt  to  make  a  lot  of 
possible  early  southern  packed  to¬ 
matoes,  but  all  well  know  that  the 
total  of  such  is  small. 

The  same  authority  on  statistics 
reports  December  1st  holdings  of 
green  beans  as  3,957,632  cases,  and 
but  666,302  cases  of  wax  beans.  If 
this  very  light  supply  of  these 
steadily  growing  in  popularity  can¬ 
ned  foods,  needed  any  bolster  we 
might  cite  the  fact  that,  as  comple¬ 


menting  the  Pacific  coast  on  toma¬ 
toes,  the  coast  beans  stocks  have 
been  cleaned  up  and  they  will  have 
to  come  East  for  more  supplies. 

For  your  study  of  the  possible 
market  during  1941  canned  peas 
present  an  equally  interesting  pic¬ 
ture  and  study.  The  December  1st 
holdings  of  this  popular  product 
are  given  as  13,095,010  cases.  There 
remain  seven  months  (December  to 
June)  over  which  to  stretch  these 
cases,  and  you  will  note  that  in  the 
single  month  of  November  1940 
there  were  shipped  into  the  chan¬ 
nels  of  supply  2,039,828  cases ;  and 
that  June  1st  to  December  1st  ship¬ 
ments  14,911,637  cases.  Take  it  any 
way  you  please  you  get  the  same 
answer:  at  two  million  cases  per 
month  (the  November  mark,  and 
which  might  well  be  considered  an 
intermediary  month  on  canned  pea 
deliveries)  ;  or,  with  shipments 
from  June  to  December  nearly  15 
million  cases,  shipments  from 
December  (’40)  to  June  (’41)  ought 
to  be  even  larger — the  answer  is 
the  same:  supplies  of  canned  peas 
threaten  to  be  exhausted.  That  is 
just  market  logic,  nothing  else. 
Mounting  popular  spending  under 
the  heavy  armament  drive,  and  the 
better  wages,  would  seem  to  make 
certain  at  least  as  heavy  demand 
as  up  to  this  year’s  December.  It 
will,  of  course,  be  much  heavier. 

That  makes  a  right  nice  picture 
for  the  canner-owners  of  such  can¬ 
ned  foods,  and  all  other  canners 
may  be  added  to  this  list,  since  it 
is  a  mere  sample,  as  we  come  to 
the  new  year.  Let’s  see  how  well  the 
canners  work  their  opportunity ! 

A  HAPPY,  peaceful,  contented, 
NEW  YEAR  is  our  wish  for  all  of 
you — sellers,  buyers  and  retailers! 
Watch  canned  foods  consumption 
swell  to  greater  heights  than  ever 
before,  during  this  coming  year  of 
1941.  They  are  packing  them 
better,  the  people  are  coming  to 
like  them  better;  now  for  better 
marketing  methods ! 
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NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Busy  Preparing  for  Busy  Year — Canners  More 
Confident — The  Supply  and  the  Demand — 
Grapefruit  Products  Keep  Market  Interested. 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

New  York,  Dec.  26,  1940. 

THE  SITUATION — Distributors 
this  week  have  devoted  much  of 
their  attention  to  analyzing-  statis¬ 
tical  data  on  peas,  tomatoes,  and 
beans  put  out  by  National  Canners’ 
Association,  and  formulating  buy¬ 
ing  plans  for  1941.  Spot  markets 
were  definitely  on  the  quiet  side 
throughout  the  period,  with  the 
trade  concentrating  on  the  late 
movement  of  holiday  items  to  a 
considerable  extent.  Prices,  how¬ 
ever,  continued  strong  to  higher, 
and  the  trend  is  still  definitely  up¬ 
wards  on  the  general  line  of  canned 
foods. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Current  inquiries 
indicate  that  many  distributors 
will  endeavor  to  “jump  the  gun” 
and  place  considerable  business 
before  the  opening  of  the  indus¬ 
try  conventions  in  Chicago  dur¬ 
ing  January.  It  is  expected  that 
a  good  volume  will  be  written  dur¬ 
ing  the  closing  week  of  the  year, 
calling  for  shipment  or  dating 
January  1.  Reports  from  many  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  anent  the  shift 
from  a  buyers’  to  a  sellers’  market 
have  given  some  distributors  the 
notion  that  canners  will  be  tough 
people  to  deal  with  after  they  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  get  together 
and  compare  notes  for  a  day  or 
two  at  their  Chicago  meeting. 

TOMATOES — While  current  data 
indicate  that  cannery  holdings  of 
tomatoes  as  of  December  1  were 
some  1,500,000  cases  ahead  of 
those  for  the  same  date  last  year, 
this  should  not  panic  Eastern  can¬ 
ners.  In  the  first  place,  the  added 
carryover  is  largely  in  California. 
In  the  second  place,  all  canned 
foods  are  heading  towards  in¬ 
creased  consumption  during  the 
next  several  months  and  the  small 
surplus  of  tomatoes  should  be  read¬ 
ily  absorbed  in  this  broader  buy¬ 
ing  movement.  Cannery  prices  this 
week  showed  no  change,  but  the 
underlying  strength  of  the  food 


market  warrants  higher  prices  for 
both  2s  and  2V^s,  as  well  as  for  Is. 

PEAS — While  December  1  hold¬ 
ings  are  shown  as  considerably 
larger  than  those  of  a  year  ago, 
shipments  are  also  running  ahead 
of  1939,  and  with  the  industry’s 
merchandising  campaign  in  high 
gear,  no  great  difficulty  should  be 
encountered  in  moving  unsold 
stocks  into  distributing  channels 
at  current,  or  higher,  prices. 
Southern  packers  are  holding 
standards  at  75  to  80  cents,  with 
the  basis  firming  up  and  stocks 
getting  smaller.  New  York  State 
canners  have  generally  marked 
standards  up  to  85  cents,  and  are 
talking  a  90-cent  market.  In  the 
midwest,  80  cents,  cannery,  is  gen¬ 
erally  bottom  for  full  standard 
peas. 

CORN — Fancy  corn,  which  was 
available  from  a  number  of  State 
packers,  as  well  as  canners  in  Min¬ 
nesota  and  Maine,  at  95  cents  just 
a  week  or  so  back,  is  now  com¬ 
manding  $1.00,  and  seems  headed 
even  higher.  Southern  packers 
are  quoting  fancy  quality  corn  gen¬ 
erally  at  an  inside  of  95  cents,  al¬ 
though  90  cents  can  still  be  worked 
in  some  quarters.  Standard  corn, 
while  in  but  limited  demand  during 
the  week,  is  showing  continued 
firmness. 

BEETS — Reports  from  New  York 
State  canneries  indicate  that  the 
1940  pack  has  moved  out  much 
more  rapidly  than  canners  had  an¬ 
ticipated,  and  supplies  are  now  on 
the  short  side,  with  prices  firming 
up.  Sliced  beets  are  now  com¬ 
manding  85  cents  for  prompt  ship¬ 
ment  from  cannery,  with  diced  at 
75  cents  and  whole  beets  firm  at 
95  cents.  Some  canners  are  pick¬ 
ing  up  stocks  from  competing 
packers  in  order  to  make  full  de¬ 
liveries  against  sales. 

KRAUT — Recently  improved  de¬ 
mand  for  kraut  has  brought  about 
some  firmness  in  the  market.  New 
York  packers  are  now  up  to  621/2- 
65  cents,  f.  0.  b.  cannery,  for  No. 
21/2S. 

BEANS — More  interest  is  devel¬ 
oping  in  standards  out  of  the 
South  this  week,  and  the  market  is 
strengthening  as  competing  can¬ 


ning  centers  report  a  growing 
paucity  of  offerings.  Southern 
packers  are  now  quite  firm  at  6714 
cents  minimum  for  standards,  with 
70  cents  the  going  figure  in  the 
case  of  some  sellers. 

SALMON — Buying  interest  in  sal¬ 
mon  was  rather  sluggish  this 
week,  although  the  situation  should 
improve  early  in  the  new  year  as 
many  distributors  will  be  forced 
into  the  market  to  cover  against 
their  Lenten  requirements.  The 
coast  market  continues  strong,  not¬ 
withstanding  current  market  quiet, 
with  fancy  reds  quoted  at  $2.60- 
$2.65  and  pinks  commanding  from 
$1.50  to  $1.55,  f.  o.  b.  Seattle. 

SHRIMP — Recent  strength  in  the 
Gulf  market  has  brought  about  a 
quiet  buying  move  on  shrimp,  and 
a  little  nearby  shipment  business 
was  reported  closed  this  week  on 
the  basis  of  canners’  posted  prices. 

TUNA — Buyers  have  been  hold¬ 
ing  off  the  market  for  tuna  for  the 
past  fortnight,  due  to  conflicting 
reports  from  California  as  to  avail¬ 
able  stocks  of  yellow  fin  and  light 
meat,  as  well  as  a  rather  wide  dis¬ 
parity  in  canners’  quoted  prices  on 
these  grades.  It  is  expected  that 
canners  and  distributors  will  get 
together  at  Chicago  during  the  con¬ 
ventions  and  straighten  away  this 
market  for  its  1941  run. 

CITRUS — While  conflicting  price 
reports  on  juice  continue  to  come 
up  from  the  South,  it  appears  that 
the  worst  is  over  on  price  cutting, 
with  known  brands  of  juice  gener¬ 
ally  quotable  at  50  cents  for  un¬ 
sweetened  and  55  cents  for  sweet¬ 
ened,  f.  o.  b.  Florida  plants,  with 
fancy  sections  at  72V^  to  75  cents, 
generally  the  latter  figure. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Interest 
continues  to  center  in  No.  10  fruit  -, 
both  on  spot  here  and  for  Coa- . 
shipment,  and  distributors  wh  > 
are  actively  engaged  in  bidding  0  ' 
Government  orders  have  been  ei  - 
deavoring  to  tie  up  as  much  N‘ 
10  fruit  on  options  as  possible.  N  < 
price  changes  are  reported  on  Cal 
fornia  fruits  this  week,  on  eithe 
the  No.  10s  or  the  table  sizes. 
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PINEAPPLE  JUICE — The  price  ad¬ 
vance  on  pineapple  juice  made  ef¬ 
fective  in  the  previous  week  tended 
to  slow  down  new  buying  some¬ 
what,  but  jobbers  are  expected  to 
come  back  into  the  market  for 
juice  with  the  turn  of  the  year,  as 
consuming  demand  for  this  item 
has  grown  to  exceptionally  large 
totals.  Prices  on  crushed  and 
sliced  pineapple  hold  steady,  but 
movement  is  routine. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

The  Demands  of  Christmas  —  Banquet 
Peas — General  Line  Quiet  While  Both  Buyers 
and  Sellers  Play  Santa — Happy  New  Year. 

By  “Illinois” 

Chicago,  Dec.  26,  1940. 

ONLY  THREE  WEEKS  AWAY — Time 
is  drawing  near  for  the  big  conven¬ 
tions.  Brokers  say  they  are  already 
receiving  letters  from  their  prin¬ 
cipals  making  appointments.  The 
time  will  pass  rapidly. 

GENERAL  MARKET  —  How  Can 
the  readers  of  this  column  expect 
a  market  report  the  day  after 
Christmas  and  especially  when 
your  reporter  was  up  until  the  wee 
small  hours  of  the  morning  trim¬ 
ming  a  Christmas  tree  and  playing 
with  one  of  the  youngsters  all  day 
Christmas  with  a  new  railroad 
train  that  Santa  Claus  had  brought. 

There  is  not  much  business  going 
on  in  the  Chicago  territory.  No 
one  expects  to  sell  canned  foods  the 
last  week  of  an  old  year,  but  it  is 
refreshing  to  note  the  optimism 
that  is  expressed  on  all  sides  in 
one’s  rounds. 

PEAS — How  many  times  have  you 
i-ad  peas  served  you  in  a  hotel  or 
•  fe  and  wondered  how  the  chef 
•  er  prepared  ’em  that  way? 

Herb  Graffis,  humorist,  racon- 
ir,  golf  authority,  analyst  ex- 
'  ^ordinary  of  national  affairs,  and 
columnist  in  one  of  our  daily 
i  wspapers,  writing  about  a  num- 
■  of  banquets  and  dinners  that 
had  attended  lately,  had  this  in 
rt  to  say : 

“It  is  a  military  secret  where 
i  cels  and  restaurants  get  banquet 
i  as,  which  have  but  literary  sem¬ 


blance  to  the  pea  of  domestic 
cuisine.  The  hard-shell  banquet 
roll,  originally  developed  in  the 
Krupp  works  at  Essen,  has  been 
further  toughened  by  scientists  of 
the  U.  S.  war  college.  Although 
wide  disappointment  has  been  reg¬ 
istered  at  the  failure  of  many  gears 
in  the  M-day  plans  to  mesh,  the 
manufacturers  of  banquet  peas 
and  rolls  are  well  ahead  of  muni¬ 
tions  production  schedules.” 

This  reminds  one  that  frozen 
peas  have  in  recent  years  been 
largely  used  by  chefs  and  it’s  about 
time  someone  would  tell  the  hotels 
of  Chicago,  that  during  the  canners 
convention  particularly,  to  serve 
only  canned  peas. 

Talking  about  frozen  peas,  the 
first  annual  National  Quick-Frozen 
Food  exhibit,  together  with  educa¬ 
tional  conferences  will  be  held  in 
Chicago  from  January  21st  to  24th, 
during  the  convention,  at  the  Hotel 
Auditorium. 

How  about  the  Pea  Institute  also 
doing  something  like  that?  Any¬ 
way  it’s  a  suggestion  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  our  Quick-Frozen 
Food  friends  will  not  criticize  us 
for  writing  this. 

TOMATOES — The  situation  is  un¬ 
changed.  There  has  been  but  very 
little  buying  and  no  one  seems  to 
think  that  there  will  be  any  for  the 
next  couple  of  weeks.  Meanwhile, 
values  hold  steady. 

CORN — Requisitions  for  No.  2  tin 
corn,  due  to  the  scarcity  of  No.  10 
tins,  are  reaching  Chicago  houses 
for  Army  posts  and  camp  require¬ 
ments.  This  has  added  further 
strength  to  an  already  strong 
market. 

Canners  generally  are  not  ad¬ 
vancing  prices  but  are  holding  firm 
and  outside  of  these  bids,  the  trade 
are  just  going  along  their  own  way 
and  not  becoming  excited. 

GREEN  &  WAX  BEANS — The  fea¬ 
ture  of  this  market  is  75c  Wiscon¬ 
sin  and  Michigan  now  bottom  on 
No.  2  standard  cut  green  beans 
with  business  having  been  booked 
at  that  basis  during  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  days.  When  wholesale  grocers 
are  willing  to  pay  that  for  No.  2 
standard  cut  green  beans  during 
the  holiday  rush,  it  bespeaks  of  a 
firm  market  indeed. 


EVAPORATED  MILK — A  broad  de¬ 
mand  has  developed.  The  Red 
Cross  has  been  a  large  buyer.  This 
with  advances  in  butter  and  cheese 
has  forced  the  independent  evapo¬ 
rator  to  advance,  until  the  market 
today  in  Chicago  ranges  from  $2.90 
to  $3.00  delivered  basis  4  dozen  tall 
cases. 

PINEAPPLE — Here  is  an  item  that 
has  made  a  very  good  sales  record 
both  for  the  fruit  as  well  as  the 
juice.  The  canners  advanced  prices 
on  juice  during  the  past  week.  A 
healthy  condition  rules. 

GRAPEFRUIT  &  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 
— Reports  have  it  that  the  trend  is 
stronger  but  in  contacting  the  vari¬ 
ous  representatives  of  the  principal 
Florida  and  Texas  canners  here, 
you  get  the  idea  that  this  “stronger 
stuff”  is  more  or  less  talk.  There 
are  still  some  low  prices  being 
named  but  the  older  and  better 
established  canners  have  marked 
up  quotations  some  21/2  to  5  cents 
per  dozen.  There  is  also  a  grow¬ 
ing  resistance  on  the  part  of  can¬ 
ners  to  book  very  far  ahead.  Busi¬ 
ness  has  been  declined  on  segments 
for  February-March  delivery,  basis 
70c  for  No.  2  fancy. 

Continued  drought  conditions  in 
Florida  have  made  for  a  smaller 
crop  than  was  first  estimated.  The 
surplus  marketing  administration 
has  also  been  asked  to  begin  heavy 
buying. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Try  and  buy 
some  No.  10  peaches  and  No.  10 
tin  apricots  on  the  Coast  and  you 
will  have  a  very  difficult  time  to  do 
so.  That’s  the  way  a  leading 
authority  described  the  situation 
on  Monday  last. 

Shelf  sizes  are  all  firmer  too  and 
it  looks  as  if  the  California  canner 
will  be  able  to  dispose  of  all  his 
holdings  advantageously  between 
now  and  the  new  packing  season. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  —  The  fea¬ 
ture  in  Oregon  and  Washington  is 
the  rapid  cleaning  up  of  all  No. 
10  tin  berries  and  along  with  it. 
No.  2  tin  berries. 

Some  No.  2V2  standard  Oregon 
Italian  prune  business  was  booked 
at  85c  Coast. 
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Pears  continue  in  their  good  way 
and  a  steady  movement  is  noted 
from  the  canner  to  the  distributor 
and  by  the  latter  into  consuming 
channels. 

THE  FISH  LINE — The  Fall  pack 
of  shrimp  on  the  Gulf  was  some 
200,000  cases  less  than  normal. 
Everyone  looks  for  a  continued 
firm  market.  Salmon  is  strong  as 
has  been  so  fully  called  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  readers  of  The 
Canning  Trade  in  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  months,  and  particularly  by 
New  York  Stater.  Sardines,  tuna 
fish,  mackerel,  etc.,  are  all  steady. 

THE  GREAT  INTERSTATE  GROCERY 
CHAIN  “OCTOPUS” — This  being  the 
period  of  the  year  when  those  in 
the  U.  S.  A.  have  in  mind — “And 
on  Earth  Peace” — it  might  be  in 
order  to  refrain  this  week  from 
making  any  “cracks”  at  the 
“octopus.” 

A  Happy  New  Year  to  All! 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Good  Start  for  Plentiful  Moisture — Business 
Light — Domestic  Demand  Offsets  Lack  of 
Exports — Juices  Moving  Up — Green  Beans 

Cleaned  Out — Business  in  Peaches — 

Fish  Quiet. 

By  “Berkeley” 

San  Francisco,  Dec.  26,  1940. 

RAINS — A  series  of  timely  rains, 
with  snows  at  higher  levels,  shortly 
before  Christmas,  brought  joy  to 
farmers  and  city  dwellers  alike.  A 
splendid  start  has  been  made  to¬ 
ward  an  ample  supply  of  water  for 
crops  in  1941,  and  at  the  same 
time  snow  sports  have  come  into 
their  own.  Nature  is  doing  her 
part  nobly  toward  bringing  about 
that  Happy  and  Prosperous  New 
Year  being  so  freely  voiced  and  if 
mankind  could  but  see  the  guiding 
light  what  a  bright  world  this 
might  be. 

MARKET — A  rather  light  busi¬ 
ness  in  canned  foods  has  been  pass¬ 
ing  of  late  and  prices  are  without 
change.  December  has  been  fea¬ 
tured  by  an  absence  of  the  usual 
trend  toward  lower  values  as  can- 
ners  seek  to  close  out  odds  and 


ends.  Odd  lots  have  moved  out  at 
regular  prices  and  firmness  has 
been  the  rule  throughout  most  of 
the  lists,  whether  it  be  fruits,  vege¬ 
tables  or  fish.  Very  heavy  ship¬ 
ments  have  gone  forward  and  more 
would  have  been  made  during  the 
month  had  cargo  space  been  avail¬ 
able.  Some  goods  which  were  to 
have  been  shipped  before  the  end 
of  the  year,  according  to  contract, 
will  have  to  be  held  until  early  in 
the  new  year. 

DEMAND  OFFSETS  EXPORTS — 
Domestic  demand  has  improved 
more  than  enough  this  year  to  off¬ 
set  the  falling  off  in  exports,  taking 
canned  products  as  a  whole,  but 
canners  must  consider  this  factor 
in  making  plans  for  1941.  The 
Canners  League  of  California  has 
converted  the  government  figures 
of  exports  by  pounds  into  cases  of 
No.  21/2  cans  and  this  drives  home 
the  marked  difference  in  exports 
for  the  first  ten  months  of  the 
present  year,  compared  with  those 
of  a  year  ago  for  the  corresponding 
period.  Exports  of  peaches  for 
the  ten-month  period  this  year 
amounted  to  but  628,059  cases, 
against  1,848,557  cases  a  year  ago; 
exports  of  apricots  were  127,551 
cases,  against  799,110;  pears,  332,- 
174  cases  against  1,497,304  cases; 
Hawaiian  pineapple,  140,863, 
against  480,946 ;  and  fruits  for 
salad  and  fruit  cocktail,  335,414, 
against  954,214. 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE  —  The  recent 
revision  upward  of  canned  pine¬ 
apple  juice  prices  by  the  Hawaiian 
Pineapple  Company,  Ltd.,  has  been 
followed  by  similar  action  on  the 
part  of  other  packers.  Unchanged 
are  prices  on  No.  2  tall  and  No. 
211,  with  various  reasons  assigned 
for  not  advancing  these. 

CITRUS  JUICE — Just  a  week  fol¬ 
lowing  the  naming  of  tentative 
1940-41  prices  on  Del  Monte  grape¬ 
fruit  and  grapefruit  juice  the 
California  Packing  Corporation 
brought  out  a  new  list,  advancing 
prices  on  juice.  For  sweetened 
juice  the  new  price  is  41c  on  the 
No.  211  cylinder,  57V2C  on  No.  2 
tall  and  $1.25  on  47  oz.  On  un¬ 
sweetened  juice,  prices  respectively 
on  these  sizes  are  38i^c,  55c, 
and  $1.20. 


BEANS  —  Stringless  beans  are 
getting  so  scarce  in  this  market,  as 
far  as  first  hands  are  concerned, 
that  lots  consist  largely  of  odds  and 
ends,  with  list  prices  unreliable. 
However,  it  might  be  noted,  that 
instead  of  prices  being  a  little  off 
list,  to  clear  warehouse  floors,  the 
very  reverse  is  true.  Canners  are 
asking  more  for  odd  lots  than 
when  stocks  were  complete,  and  are 
having  no  trouble  in  getting  more. 
Many  inquiries  are  coming  from 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  a  considerable 
added  volume  of  business  could  be 
booked  if  more  beans  were  avail¬ 
able.  Some  especially  attractive 
extra  standard  cut  green,  in  the 
No.  2  size  have  sold  of  late  at  $1.00. 

PEACHES — While  sales  of  cling 
peaches  have  been  rather  limited 
of  late,  with  buyers  drawing 
against  heavy  purchases  made 
earlier  in  the  season  when  prices 
were  lower,  there  has  been  some 
business  on  sliced.  Fancy  sliced  in 
the  No.  2V:>  size  has  been  getting 
some  attention,  with  most  sales  at 
$1.35.  Some  packers  are  holding 
their  stocks  of  choice  sliced  at  this 
price,  too,  although  it  can  be  had 
as  low  as  $1,271/2-  In  this  con¬ 
nection  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
choice  offered  at  the  higher  prices 
cannot  be  told  from  fancy.  Canned 
pears  still  in  first  hands  promise  to 
be  in  lighter  supply  than  is  gen¬ 
erally  understood.  It  will  not  be 
long  before  complete  pack  statistics 
for  the  year  will  be  available,  as 
well  as  those  interesting  figures  on 
stocks  on  hand  and  the  movement 
into  the  channels  of  distribution. 

FISH — The  canned  fish  market  is 
not  at  all  lively,  but  this  is  occasion¬ 
ing  little  concern.  Salmon  is  mov¬ 
ing  fairly  well,  with  stocks  of 
Alaska  reds  lacking  a  lot  of  beii  sr 
large  enough  to  fill  the  norm  il 
spring  demand.  The  packing  J 
sardines  is  being  slowed  dovn 
somewhat  by  rough  weather  a]  d 
by  the  scarcity  of  large  fish.  Ve  y 
few  No.  1  ovals  are  selling  f-  r 
more  than  $3.15.  Tuna  packe  s 
feel  that  the  scarcity  and  high  pri  e 
of  fancy  salmon  will  mean  an  im¬ 
proved  market  for  their  product  n 
the  spring. 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Our  Happy  Country — Oyster  Canning  to 
Start  But  Will  Be  Light — How  Dredging  Is 

Done — Shrimp  Canner  Closes  Down. 

By  “Bayou” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  Dec.  26,  1940. 

A  HAPPY  AND  PROSPEROUS  NEW 
YEAR — To  US  here  in  the  Americas, 
1940  has  been  just  that,  be¬ 
cause  our  Hemisphere  as  a  whole 
has  been  happy  and  prosperous. 
But  unfortunately  the  situation 
across  the  ocean  has  been  decidedly 
different  and  nations  that  last  year 
enjoyed  peace  are  today  deep  in 
the  throes  of  war. 

Whatever  1941  has  in  store  for 
us,  God  only  knows  so  it  behooves 
us  to  be  prepared  for  what  may 
turn  up. 

Civilization  has  made  wonderful 
progress  in  bettering  our  standard 
of  living,  but  it  has  not  done  very 
much  towards  abolishing  war,  and 
never  will  as  long  as  there  are  two 
sides  to  a  question  and  there  are 
nations  that  want  to  monopolize 
both  sides. 

Thank  God  that  we  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  have  learned  to 
honor  and  respect  the  rights  or 
sovereignty  of  our  neighbor  na¬ 
tions,  thus  we  have  lived  in  peace 
and  happiness. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere  will  profit  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  war  and  they  too  learn  to  honor 
and  respect  the  sovereignty  of 
their  neighbor  nations  and  forever 
after  live  in  peace  and  be  happy. 

OYSTERS — The  seafood  canneries 
in  this  section  have  shut  down  for 


the  holidays  and  will  remain  idle 
until  after  the  first  of  the  year 
when  operations  will  resume  in  the 
canning  of  oysters. 

The  canning  of  oysters  in  Ala¬ 
bama  is  expected  to  be  light  at 
its  best  this  season,  due  to  the 
Conservation  Department  having 
closed  the  reefs  to  dredging.  The 
removal  of  oysters  from  the  reefs 
will  have  to  be  done  with  tongs, 
which  is  a  much  slower  process 
than  dredging.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  one  dredge  boat  can  do  the 
work  of  twenty  tongers. 

A  dredge  is  the  size  of  a  barrel, 
or  shaped  like  a  large  basket  made 
of  steel,  and  is  dragged  behind  a 
motor  or  power  boat  and  thus 
gathers  up  in  its  path,  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  bay,  everything  to  be 
found,  be  it  large  oysters,  small 
ones,  shells,  rocks  or  trash.  For 
this  reason,  dredging  of  oysters  is 
prohibited  when  oysters  on  the 
reefs  are  not  plentiful  and  thick, 
due  to  the  dredges  cleaning  up  the 
reefs  too  bare,  destroying  too  much 
of  the  small  growth,  and  burying 
some  of  the  oysters  in  the  mud. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  oysters 
are  very  thick  on  the  reefs,  dredg¬ 
ing  of  them  is  considered  beneficial, 
because  it  thins  them  out  and 
allows  them  to  grow. 

The  tonging  of  oysters  is  done 
with  a  pair  of  rakes  that  have 
handles  ten  to  sixteen  feet  long 
bolted  together  like  scissors. 

The  oystermen  stand  on  skiffs 
over  the  reefs  and  work  the  rakes 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  to  gather 
the  oysters.  In  this  way,  the 
amount  of  oysters  gathered  from 
the  reef  is  much  smaller  than  with 


dredges,  and  no  damage  is  done  to 
the  reefs,  as  no  dragging  or  scrap¬ 
ing  takes  place.  Then,  too,  only 
the  matured  oysters  are  gathered 
and  the  few  unmatured  and  small 
growth  that  is  brought  up  on  the 
rakes  can  be  quickly  removed  and 
thrown  back  overboard  with  mini¬ 
mum  destruction. 

The  price  of  new  pack  oysters  is 
$1.00  per  dozen  for  five  ounce,  f  .o.b. 
factory. 

SHRIMP — We  might  as  well  bid 
goodbye  to  the  canning  of  shrimp 
for  this  season,  because  those  fac¬ 
tories  that  are  not  canning  oysters 
will  shut  down,  therefore,  only 
those  factories  that  will  can  oysters 
will  also  can  the  few  shrimp 
available. 

The  supply  of  shrimp  from  now 
on  will  be  entirely  too  irregular 
and  the  shrimp  too  scattered  for 
the  shrimpers  to  devote  all  their 
time  to  trawl  for  them,  hence  the 
men  will  naturally  give  practically 
all  of  their  time  to  oystering. 

The  market  on  canned  shrimp  is 
strong  at  $1.10  per  dozen  for  No.  1 
small;  $1.15  for  medium  and  $1.20 
for  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

WORKERS  COLLECT  BACK  WAGES 

Earnings  of  3,388  women  and  minors 
in  California  were  increased  by  $16,595 
during  November  by  the  collection  of 
underpaid  minimum  wages  through  the 
State  Division  of  Industrial  Welfare. 
Workers  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  can¬ 
ning  industry  received  $5,324,  with  those 
employed  in  nut  cracking  and  sorting 
establishments  accounting  for  most  of 
the  remainder. 


FACTORY  WHISTLES  ARE  BUGLES,  TOO! 
Is  Your  Plant  Prepared  for  *41? 


HAMILTON 

Steam  Jacketed 

KETTLES 

— all  styles,  any  size — made  in  Stain¬ 
less  Steel,  Pure  Nickel, Monel  Metal, 
Copper. 

Nationally  known  for  their  quality 
of  materials,  construction  and  per¬ 
formance.  Built  by  an  organization 
that  has  made  kettles  for  more  than 
66  years. 

Let  us  quote  and  send  you  bulletin 
of  size  and  type  kettle  and  kind  of 
metal  you  are  interested  in. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Company 

HAMILTON,  OHIO 


'PENNSYLVANIA 
CERTIFIED  TOMATO  SEED 

If  you  wish  Tomato  Seed  for  Spring  planting,  let  us  know 
kinds  and  quantities  wanted,  and  whether  Crown  Picked 
Certified,  Certified  or  Uncertified,  and  we  will  be  glad  to 
quote  you. 

Do  not  delay,  our  1940  crop  of  Tomatoes,  owing  to 
weather  conditions,  was  short. 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY  Bristol.  Pa. 
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DISTRIBUTORS^  ACTIVITY 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

of  chain  defensive  propaganda.  The 
latter,  in  turn,  has  brought  home  to  the 
public  the  benefits  of  chain  merchan¬ 
dising.  From  the  standpoint  of  consumer 
good-will,  chains  are  today  in  the 
strongest  position  in  their  history,”  the 
analysis  concludes. 

JELLY  STANDARDS  ASSAILED 

Private  label  distributors  continue  very 
much  “up  in  the  air”  over  developments 
in  connection  with  the  current  contro¬ 
versy  between  refiners  of  cane  sugar  and 
producers  of  corn  sugar  with  respect  to 
standards  approved  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  for  products  con¬ 
taining  such  sugars. 

Discussing  this  situation  in  connection 
with  protests  filed  against  preserve  and 
jelly  standards,  Francis  L.  Whitmarsh, 
chairman  of  the  Pure  Food  and  Legisla¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  National- American 
Wholesale  Grocer’s  Association,  says: — 

“Two  separate  petitions  have  been 
filed  appealing  to  the  courts  in  connection 
with  the  standards  that  have  been  pro¬ 
mulgated  for  preserves  and  jellies.  One 
of  these  petitions  is  an  attack  on  the 
reasonableness  of  the  provisions  of  the 
standards  to  the  effect  that  the  label  shall 
declare  the  use  of  corn  syrup  in  pre¬ 
serves,  jellies  and  fruit  butter  products. 
This  petition  was  filed  in  the  Circuit 


Court  by  the  Corn  Industries  Research 
Foundation  and  others. 

“The  sucrose  appeal  was  filed  by  the 
United  States  Cane  Sugar  Refiners’  As¬ 
sociation;  the  United  States  Beet  Sugar 
Refiners’  Association;  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co.,  the  National  Sugar 
Refining  Co.,  and  the  California  &  Ha¬ 
waiian  Sugar  Refining  Corp.  This 
petition  makes  an  attack  on  the  preserve 
and  jelly  standards  on  two  grounds: 
first,  on  the  ground  that  these  standards 
permit  the  use  of  dextrose  without  label 
declaration ;  and  second,  because  the  stan¬ 
dards  permit  the  use  of  invert  sugar 
syrup  with  an  ash  content  up  to  0.3  per 
cent  with  out  label  declaration. 

“The  question  that  naturally  occurs  to 
wholesalers  is:  What  is  the  status  of  the 
wholesale  distributor’s  label  pending  de¬ 
termination  of  these  appeals? 

“It  is  reported  from  Washington  that 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  prob¬ 
ably  will  delay  action  in  cases  that  in¬ 
volve  only  label  violations.  In  other 
words,  where  there  are  no  very  unusual 
abuses,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  will  proceed  against  labels  that 
do  not  meet  the  provisions  of  the  new 
standards  unless,  of  course,  such  labels 
are  in  violation  of  the  Act  itself.  Reports 
indicate  that  officials  at  the  United  States 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  feel  that 
it  would  not  be  reasonable  to  require 
printing  of  large  numbers  of  new  labels 
while  these  appeals  are  pending,  since  the 
results  of  the  appeals  might  require  the 
destruction  of  these  labels.” 


THE  STATUS  OF  DRIVERS’  HELPERS 

Canners  operating  their  own  trucks,  as 
well  as  wholesale  distributors  in  similar 
position,  are  interested  in  the  recent  re¬ 
port  of  Examiner  R.  W.  Snow,  recom¬ 
mending  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  assume  jurisdiction  over  the 
hours  of  service  of  loaders  and  drivers’ 
helpers  employed  by  common,  contract, 
and  private  motor  carriers  engaged  in 
the  transportation  of  property  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce. 

While  regulations  have  hitherto  been 
prescribed  for  drivers,  no  regulations  exis- 
as  yet  for  the  control  of  loaders  and 
helpers. 

The  examiner  stated  in  his  report  that 
the  Commission  had  no  authority  to 
extend  its  jurisdiction  over  any  other 
employe,  such  as  garage  employes  and 
persons  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  dispatching  trucks;  that  the  phrase 
“Safety  of  Operation  of  Motor  Vehicles” 
as  provided  in  the  Motor  Carrier  Act 
could  only  be  interpreted  as  applying  to 
such  employes  previously  mentioned  over 
which  it  has  ruled  it  has  jurisdiction. 


T.  A.  JAMES  &  COMPANY  MOVES 

The  Philadelphia  food  bi’okerage  firm 
of  T.  A.  James  &  Company,  Inc.,  have 
moved  their  offices  into  larger  quarters 
in  the  Merchants  Warehouse  Building, 
No.  10  Chestnut  Street. 


Books  You 

Need  To  Round  Out 

Y our  Business  Library 

A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING— The  industry’s 
Cook  Book,  Completely  revised  1936.  The  Sixth  Edition. 
360  pages  of  proven  procedure  and  formulae  -  used 
throughout  the  industry  for  correct  times,  temperature 
and  right  procedure.  Price  $10.00. 

THE  ALMANAC  OF  THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY— The 

annual  compendium  of  the  industry’s  important  reference 
data,  food  laws,  pack  statistics,  prices,  grade  specifica¬ 
tions,  cut-out  weights,  label  requiremets'and  other  neces¬ 
sary  references.  Price  $1.00. 

THE  CANNING  CLAN— Earl  Chapin  May  presents  a  vi¬ 
vid  interpretion  of  the  canning  industry’s  history,  reveal¬ 
ing  achievements  of  the  many  pioneers  whose  triumphs 
over  innumerable  difficulties  are  responsible  for  our 
great  American  Canning  Industry.  487 pages.  Price  $3.00. 

APPERTIZING  or  the  Art  of  Canning— A.  W.  Bitting’s 
exhaustive  treatise  covering  the  entire  field  of  canning, 
brings  together  a  vast  amount  of  reference  material  on 
food  manufacture  for  the  information  of  factory  owners, 
managers,  superintendents  and  students  of  the  art. 

857  pages.  Price  $7.00 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

I  BALTIMORE  20  S.  Gay  Street  MARYLAND 

1 


^de  l/fcmn. 

ALMANAC 

It  contains  the  answer  to  most  any 
question  you  want  to  know  about 
the  packs,  acreage,  yields,  laws, 
regulations,  labeling  requirements, 
grades  and  Where  To  Buy  your 
needs  etc.  Learn  to  use  it — you'll 
be  surprised  at  its  thoroughness. 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

20  South  Gay  Street,  BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations-  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  west  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


Canned  Vegetables 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Eastern 
Low  High 

CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 .  l-OO  1.05 

12-oz.  vac . 

No.  10  . . . .  nominal 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _  .871/2  .96 

No.  10  .  5.25  6.00 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 92%  i.OO 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _  .80  .85 

No.  10  _ _  5.10  . 


Central 
Low  High 


.87%  1.00 


Std.  No.  2.. 
No.  10 


.76 

6.00 


ASPARAGUS 


White  Colossal,  No.  2% _ _ _ _ 

Larg'a,  No.  2%...... . 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans.. 
Large,  No.  2 . . 


Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq.. 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2. . . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney.  Std..  No.  2 . 

No.  fO  . . 


.85 
4.60 
.77%  .95 
4.00  4.25 


1.26 

4.60 


.76 

3.26 
1.16 

6.26 


.76 

3.40 

1.60 


nominal 

nominal 


nominal 


LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green... 

No  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2  Green  &  White. . ...!..! 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . !!!!!.“ 

No.  2  Soak^ . . 

Bi>:TS 

W;:ole,  No.  2....„..............„ . . 

^o.  2%  - 

'  i.  10  _ 

Cu^  No.  2„ . . . 

2%  . 

10  _ _ 

SI  1,  No.  2 . 

-  2%  . 

i  10  . 

Die.:,  No.  2 . 

i  .  10  . . . 

Sh  .tring.  No.  2 . 

1  .  10 . 


CA  OT8 

Sl-:>;:d,  No.  2.. 

-.1  10 - 

Dk-  No.  2.. 
1  10  _ 


PI  ■  AND  CARROTS 

St  ’  No.  2 . . . 

p*  A  No.  2 _ ; 


.80 

.90 

nominal 

3.50 

4.00 

1.40 

1.52% 

1.35  1.40 

1.50 

1.50 

6.50 

7.50 

8.00 

1.20 

1.26 

1.20  1.30 

1.15 

1.20 

1.10  1.30 

1.25 

1.25 

6.60 

6.35 

.77% 

.92% 

.90  . 

.90 

.90 

4.25 

5.00 

.60 

.76 

.72%  .80 

.90 

.96 

3.25 

3.76 

.57% 

.65 

•••-• 

.95 

1.60 

1.05 

1.06 

3.26 

4.00 

4.00 

.70 

.80 

.76  . 

.85 

.95 

.80  . 

3.35 

3.75 

3.25  . 

.85 

.80  . 

.86 

.90 

1.00 

1.00 

.95  . 

1.10 

3.60 

4.25 

3.76  . 

3.35 

.75 

.80 

.70  . 

1.20 

3.40 

3.50 

3.60 

.70 

3.10 

— 

.76 

4.60 

4.60 

. 

.80 

.67%  .70 

.65 

.70 

3.26 

3.75 

3.00  3.25 

.65 

.80 

.96 

1.15 

1.05  1.20 

1.00 

1.10 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.30 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s .  1.15 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s .  1.07% 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s .  1.02% 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets.  2s .  1.10 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s .  1.00 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 90 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 87% 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 00 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s .  -87% 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets.  4s . 86 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . -  . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s .  4.00 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s .  4.26 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . .  1-35 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2s .  1-25 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s..............  1.10 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.00 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  3s .  1.00 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 85 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  5.50 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s.., 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  4.50 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  4.25 

No.  2  Ungraded . 

Soaked,  2s  . 


1.36 

1.25 

1.16 

1.10 


4.50 

1.56 


10s 


Blackeye,  2s.  Soaked . 57% 

10s  . 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 


SAUER  KRAUT 
Fancy,  No.  2 . 


No.  10  .. 

SPINACH 

No.  2 . 

No.  2%  .... 
No.  10  _ _ 


5.25  5.50 

.80  .90 

nominal 
.77%  .80 
nominal 
.90  1.07% 

nominal 
.80  .85 

nominal 
.70  .75 

nominal 


1.02% 

.90 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

No.  10  . 

nominal 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

. „  .>>.25  5.7.'> 

nominal 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

. 87%  .90 

— 

— 

2.66 

2.70 

2.80 

2.86 

CORN — Creamstyle 

2.66 

2.70 

,  ..  90  1  00 

.97%  1.00 

^60 

2.60 

2.66 

2.60 

No.  10  . 

2.30 

^60 

2.30 

2.36 

. 

Ex.  Std.  Nn  2 . 

87  V.  90 

.80  .90 

2.36 

2.30 

2.40 

2.60 

No.  10  . 

.  5.00  . 

2.60 

2.70 

Std.  No.  i. . 

.67%  .70 

.67%  .70 

. 

2.40 

2.66 

No.  10  . 

••••••• 

2.40 

2.60 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

.95  1.00 

— .... 

2.16 

2.26 

2.40 

No.  10  . 

2.26 

2.10 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.85  .90 

.75  .90 

2.80 

2.60 

2.30 

2.36 

No.  10  . 

. ,  5.00  5.25 

nominal 
.70  . 

1.66 

1.66 

1.76 

...... 

Std.  No.  2 . 

. 70  .70 

7.26 

7.60 

7.60 

9.60 

No.  10  . 

nominal 

1.00 

1.06 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1  Tall . 

.87%  1.15 

1.10 

1.15 

No.  2%  . 

. 72%  .86 

“Ito  ZT. 

No.  id  . 

.  2.40  2.75 

2.00  2.35 

.76 

3.75 

.90 

3.75 

.85 

.90 

i.OO 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

.67%  .70 

.76 

.77% 

.75 

.85 

Fey.,  No.  2 . . 

. 85  .90 

3.25 

3.60 

3.25 

3.60 

3.75 

4.00 

No.  10  . 

. .  4.25  4.50 

1.16 

1.60 

1.50 

1.60 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

. .  .57%  .77% 

6.00 

6.60 

nominal 

6.00 

6.60 

No.  10  . 

.  3.26  4.00 

1.00 

1.20 

1.25 

1.35 

4.50 

nominal 

4.25 

4.50 

PEAS 

West  Coast 
Low  High 


1.30 

1.60 

1.36 

1.10 

1.26 

1.20 

1.06 

1.20 

1.16 

1.00 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

.96 

1.00 

1.00 

.90 

.96 

.95 

.86 

_ 

.92% 

.97%  1.00 

.90 

.96 

.96 

.86 

.90 

.86 

.75 

.85 

.85 

5.26 

6.00 

4.25 

4.25 

1.30 

1.45 

1.20 

1.40 

1.35 

1.10 

1.16 

1.30 

1.20 

1.06 

1.16 

1.20 

.85 

.95 

1.10 

.80 

1.00 

1.60 

1.30 

1.20 

1.20 

1.26 

1.07% 

1.00 


1.00 

.90 

.90 

6.60 

6.25 

4.60 

4.60 

1.^5 

1.40 


1.30 
1.20 
1.10 
.97%  1.00 


.85  .95 

.90 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

.80  .90 

.80 

.85 

.90 

.95 

.75  .85 

.75 

.77% 

.86 

.95 

.75  .80 

.75 

.76 

.85 

.95 

4.60  . 

4.25  4.40 

4.25 

.75  .85 

.95 

1.00 

.62%  . 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.65 

3.25  . 

2.60 

.57%  .65 

.66 

2.50  3.26 

.55 

.65 

.65 

.70 

.80  .90 

.70 

.80 

.85 

.92^ 

2.80  3.15 

2.60 

3.00 

2.76 

3.00 

.70 

.76 

.62%  .70 

.62% 

.76 

.86 

.90 

2.35  . 

2.25 

2.75 

2.65 

2.75 

.75  .80 

.65 

.80 

.95 

.92%  1.00 

.85 

1.06 

1.20 

3.25  3.76 

2.76 

3.76 

4.00 

....... 
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CANNED  FRUITS— Contina«4 


Eastern  Central  West  Coast 


SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Cora,  Fr.  Limaa. 

Low  Hiffh 

.86  .86 
.90  1.10 

.8.5  . 

Low  High 

Low  High 

PEACHES 

Y.  C..  Fey..  No.  2% . 

Eastern 
Low  High 

SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 

Mn  !»%  . 

.76  .80 

.92%  1.00 

3.00  3.76 

.87%  .92% 

1.16  1.25 

Choice,  No.  2%. . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  10 _ 

. 

No.  3,  Squat  Vac . . 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  lO..................... 

. 

.76 

1.00 

. . 

Water,  No.  10 . . 

Nn  9.^  . 

No.  lO”  _ _ _ 

4.00  4.26 

PEARS 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2. . . 

.95  1.00 

.90 

1.10 

Solid  Pack 

1.00  1.15 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 

Choice,  No.  2%. . 

.  1.86 

1.86 

No.  2%  _ 

1.25  . 

1.25 

1.35 

1.25  1.36 

L90 

3.76 

4.50 

4.00  4.35 

Ft,  Std,,  >1",  1 . . 

.60  . . 

.46 

.47% 

.85 

1.16 

.76  _ 

Std  ,  Nn.  2% 

ISO 

1.40 

No.  2' . 

Nn,  9%  . 

.65  .82% 

.86  1.20 

.75 

1.00 

1.16  . 

Fey.,  No.  iO... . . . . 

No.  lb' . — . 

3.26  3.50 

3.00 

3.76 

3.36  . 

With  puree 

.62%  62% 

Std.,  No.  10 _ 

. 

No.  1 . . 

.37%  .42% 

.67  Vi  .60 
.77%  .82% 

2.60  3.00 

.42% 

.62% 

.85 

2.75 

No.  10  Pie.  S.  P . 

Nn,  9.  . . 

.70 

.76  '  .75  ' 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  _ _ _ _ 

.90 

3.25 

.87%  .95 

2.75  3.00 

PINEAPPLE 

Cuban 

TOMATO  PUREE 

No.  1  Flat . „.... 

No.  211  Cyl . 

-  - 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.036 . 

No.  10  . 

.40  .50 

3.00  3.25 

.37%  . 

2.70  2.75 

.42% 

3.00 

.40 

3.00 

.45 

3.25 

.42% 

3.00 

3.25  3.40 

.62%  . 

2.85  3.00 

No.  2  Tall . . . 

No.  2%  . 

.  6  26 

No.  10  in  Syrup . 

Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 

Low 

High 

1.32% 

1.36 

1.26 

1.35 

1.16 

1.17% 

4.76 

4.90 

4.60 

4.76 

3.76 

4.16 

3.76 

4.00 

8.00 

8.10 

1.86 

1.90 

1.76 

1.75 

1.62% 

1.65 

6.16 

6.25 

6.50 

6.80 

4.90 

6.00 

3.60 

4.00 

3.25 

4.00 

F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 

Mexican 

Crushed  Sliced 

.80 

.80 

.86 

.80  _ 

1.30 

1.42% 

1.50 

1.70 

4.26  _ 

6.36 

6.60 

4.26  . 

6.76 

6.00 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  211  Cyl — . 

No  aoo  . 

— 

- - 

.62% 

No.  303  Cyl . . 

Nn  9  . . 

. 60 

. 70 

No.  2  Cyl . 

. 76 

.70 

.70 

.72% 

No.  3  Cyl . 

No.  10  . . 

3.00 

2.70 

3.25 

2.75 

2.85 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  ...  . 

. 70 

.75 

No.  214  . 

. 96 

No.  ib" . 

.  3.40 

3.76 

3.60 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 

No.  10,  water .  2.76  ....... 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack....  2.90  3.00 

No.  lu,  xKucy  Ireavy  pack .  3.36  3.50 


2.90  3.00 

3'.'25  ‘Os 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

F.  0.  B.  Honolulu 

Buffet  . 

. 47% 

No.  211 . 

. 62% 

No.  2  . 

.80 

. 92% 

No.  2%  . 

.  1.37% 

2.06 

.  9  17% 

No.  10  . 

4.26 

.  4.50  ■ 

RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No. 

2 . 

1.60 

1.70 

. .  1.65 

No.  10  . 

7.60 

. 

.  6.00 

Red,  Water,  No.  2. 

.  1.46 

1.66 

_  1.66 

No.  10  . 

.  7.60 

6.60 

.  6.00 

Black,  Syrup,  No. 

2 . 

1.40 

1.60 

.  1.80 

Red,  Syrup.  No.  2. 

.  1.60 

i.76 

2.00  2.17% 

Canned  Fish 


APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy...... . 72i/^  .80  .  . 

No.  10  . . -  3.15  3.50  .  . 

No.  2  Std . 66  .72%  . 

No.  10  . .  2.86  3.00  . 

APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy .  .  2.20  . 

No.  2%,  Choice .  1.90  2.06 

No.  2%  Std .  1.65  1.76 

No.  10  Fancy .  .  7.25  . 

No.  10,  Choice .  6.60  6.76 

No.  10,  Std . 6.76  6.00 


LOBSTER 


Flats,  1  lb . 

%  lb . 

%  lb . 

.  6.00 

■  . 

OYSTERS 

.  1  nn 

1.06 

Southern 

Northwest 

Selects 

.  1  in 

1.00  1.05 

i.io 

1.60 

1.20 

.  1  80 

2.10 

1.66 

2.20 

2.10  . 

Selects,  6  oz . 

. 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

1.10 

1.16 

SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1...... 

5.00 

5.25 

Flat,  No.  % . . 

BLUEBERRIES 

Flat.'  No.  1 . 

... 

No.  2  . 

1.60  1.60 
nominal 

1.60  1.60 

....... 

No.  %  . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

. 

....... 

- - 

CHERRIES 

Flat.  No.  % . . 

Sockeye,  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

. .  • — 

— 

. . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . 

1.00 

1.06 

.90  1.00 

1.35 

5.00 

1.40 

5.25 
2.30 

2.25 
2.00 
8.00 
7.60 
7.16 

. . . . 

Red  Sour  Pitted.  No.  10 . 

4.76 

5.25 

4.60  4.90 

... 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . . 

Choice,  No.  10 . . 

2.30 

2.10 

2.00 

7.86 
7.26 

6.86 

SHRIMP 

Southern 
1.10  1.15 

Std.,  No.  10 . . 

....  1.30  1.35 

1.15 

1.20 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

....  1.36  1.45 

1.20 

1.26 

2.20 

7.66 

2.35 

7.76 

Fey,  No  2% . 

No.  10  . ■ . . 

SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per 

Case 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 

Florida 

Texas 

%  Oil,  Key . 

8  oz . . 

.72% 

2.10 

.75 

,72^2  .75 

2.10 

No.  6  _ 

2.25 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’8 . 

No.  1  . . 

TUNA  FISH.  Per  Case 

No.  300  . 

No.  2  . . . . 

.50 

1.05 

■57% 

1.26 

.50  .50 

1.05  1.10 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . 

No  R  . 

%8  . . 

** 

.MM.. 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Light  Meat.  Is . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

. . 

. 

1.26 

1.86 

No.  10  _ _ _ 

...... 

...... 

. . . 

6.76 

6.00 

2.60  2.65 

1.66  1.76 

2.00  2.10 


1.50  1.55 

.96  . 

2765  2.‘l0 

1.36  1.40 

1.86  1.90 


3!i6  "sV-i" 


10.00  10.53 
5.26  6.5^ 

4.16  4.4  • 

13.00  13.03 

7.00  7.0C 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE — Townsend  vegetable  shoestringers,  bean  cutters, 
cherry  and  strawberry  slicers.  Townsend  Machinery  Co., 
Rome,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — One  standard  2-crate  Sprague-Sells  retort  in 
very  good  condition.  Price  $75.00  F.  O.  B.,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania,  Standard  Vulcanizing  Works,  408  S.  Main  Street. 


WANTED  — CANNED  FOODS 

WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2420,  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

POSITION  WANTED — Packing  plant  manager  desires  con¬ 
nection,  experienced  in  packing  fruit  and  vegetables,  installing 
and  handling  plant  equipment,  purchasing  supplies  and  stock, 
warehousing  and  shipping,  office  and  business  experience.  Avail¬ 
able  January  1st.  Address  Box  B-2457,  The  Canning  Trade. 

SITUATION  WANTED — Man,  35,  thoroughly  versed  in 
canning  business  office  work,  correspondence,  orders,  records, 
credits,  costs.  Can  take  complete  charge  of  small  office  or 
division  of  larger.  Available. after  January  1st.  Will  locate  any 
town  or  city.  Address  Box  B-2465,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE:  Two  Erie  City  Return  Tubular  Boilers,  maxi¬ 
mum  pressure  150  lbs.  per  square  inch.  200  H.  P.  rating.  Now 
in  original  setting.  Price  $500  each.  Address  Box  A-2464,  The 
Canning  Trade. 


LIQUIDATING  SEVERAL  FOOD  &  CANNING  PLANTS— 
Retorts:  42"  x  72"  and  54"xl2';  Jacketed,  Copper,  Aluminum, 
Stainless,  Nickel  and  alloy  Kettles  in  all  sizes;  glass-lined  tanks, 
filling  equipment  for  all  purposes,  choppers,  grinders,  emulsifiers, 
mixers,  vacuum  pans,  conveyor,  dryers,  viscolizers,  filters,  pumps 
and  agitators.  New  York’s  largest  stock  of  food  equipment. 
We  can  make  prompt  shipment  of  the  unit  you  need  now.  Send 
us  your  inquiries.  First  Machinery  Corporation,  819  E.  9th  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  No  dealers.  Box  A-2389,  The  Canning  Trade. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Superintendent  to  take  charge  of  nationally  known 
Eastern  cannery  for  the  production  of  soups  and  a  complete 
line  of  vegetables.  Must  ^  capable  of  handling  labor,  payroll, 
and  entire  factory  production.  Unusual  opportunity  for  the 
r:.^-ht  man.  Address  in  own  hand  writing  giving  full  experience 
and  employment  during  the  past  five  years.  Address  Box  A-2466, 
The  Canning  Trade. 


'MNTED — Experienced  superintendent  to  supervise  modern 
CP'  'lery  packing  a  line  of  staple  vegetables  such  as  tomatoes, 
p  ,  stringless  beans,  tomato  paste  and  specialties.  Applicant 
It  ■  have  technical  knowledge,  as  well  as  practical  experience. 
!  all  particulars.  Address  Box  A-2462,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  CANNING 


ME  iLlKntnnEiDi  i[^\Q*mu9>j\^^Westminster,Mcl. 

HUSKERS  —  CUTTERS  —  TRIMMERS  —  CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 
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JTI^  YOU  WANT  good  2nd  hand  ma¬ 
chinery— ASK  FOR  IT.  State 
your  wants  on  the  “Wanted  and 
For  Sale”  page. 

IF  You  have  good  used  machinery,  no 
longer  needed,  turn  it  into  cash — 
Advertise  it  on  this  page. 

IF  You  want  to  rent  or  to  huy  a  can¬ 
nery — or  if  you  want  to  rent  or  to 
sell  your  plant 

Say  So  on  this  page 
THE  COST  is  very  small. 

The  rates — straight  reading,  no  display: 
One  time,  per  line  40c 
Four  or  more  times,  per  line  30c 
Minimum  charge  per  ad.  $1.00 
Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line. 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

The  Business  Journal  of  the  Canned  Foods  Industry 

BALTIMORE,  20  S.  Gay  Street  MARYLAND 


All  the  latest  data 

FORMULAE  -  COOKING  TIMES 
COOKING  TEMPERATURES 

are  included  in  the  6th  edition  of 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 


Price  $10.00 
order  your  copy  now. 


The  Canning  Trade 
SO  S.  Gay  Straat 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Wh  ere  To  Buy 


Smile  Awhile 


— the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need  and  the  leading  houses  that 
supply  them.  Consult  the  advertisements  ior  details. 


There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 
Contributions  Welcomed 


ADHESIVES 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


BOOKS,  on  canning,  iormulae.  etc. 
The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre 

Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

“Why,  this  idea  of  slowing  up  at  crossings  is  all  foolishness. 
It  stands  to  reason  that  if  you  are  going  thirty  miles  an  hour 
you  will  cross  the  street  twice  as  quickly  as  if  you  were  going 
fifteen  miles  an  hour,  and  will  therefore  stand  only  half  as  much 
chance  of  being  hit.  Now,  as  I  approach  this  crossing  I  am 
going  forty  miles  an  hour  or  so.  .  .  .” 

The  funeral  will  be  held  next  Thursday. 


CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

LaPorte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  LaPorte,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio 

New-Way  Canning  Machines  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 

United  Company,  Westminster,  Md. 


CANS 


RIGHT 

Judge:  This  man  says  that  after  he  fired  a  shot  he  saw  you 
run  from  his  chicken  coop. 

Rastus  Johnsing:  He  could  easy  be  mistaken,  Jedge,  Fast  ez 
Ah  was  runnin,’  it  mought  have  been  someone  else  what  faintly 
resembles  me. 


TAKES  SOME  CRACKING 

At  the  close  of  the  reading  lesson,  the  teacher  was  questioning 
her  class  on  the  subject  matter  thereof.  “What  is  an  oyster?” 
she  asked. 

“Please,  miss,”  replied  the  bright  boy  of  the  class,  “it’s  half 
a  fish  and  half  a  nut.” 

SURE  DID 

A  minister  whose  hobby  was  collecting  butterflies,  was  escort¬ 
ing  a  party  of  women  on  a  walk  through  the  woods.  They  came 
to  a  stream  where  sat  a  fisherman. 

The  fisherman  observed  the  minister’s  butterfly  net,  and  not 
understanding,  inquired: 

“Catching  minnows,  mister?” 

“Sir,  I’m  a  fisher  of  men,”  replied  the  minister. 

“Well,”  remarked  the  fisherman,  glancing  at  the  girls,  “you 
got  the  proper  bait,  all  right.” 


American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Crown  Can  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Heekin  Can  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
National  Can  Corp.,  New  York  City 


FOR  MEN  ONLY 
It’s  a  wonderful  thing  for  the  women. 
The  popular  permanent  wave. 

Now  it’s  up  to  some  struggling  inventor 
To  get  out  a  permanent  shave. 


CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


INSURANCE 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


LABELS 

Gamse  Lithographing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


SEED 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
.Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Northrup,  King  &  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


SUGAR 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York  City 


THE  FOUR  G’s 

“What  under  the  sun  do  you  girls  do  at  afternoon  teas?” 

“Giggle,  gabble,  gobble  and  git.” 

“KNOWS  HER  OATS” 

A  young  city  woman  went  out  to  teach  in  a  country  school. 
The  class  in  arithmetic  was  before  her.  She  said: 

“Now,  children,  if  there  are  ten  sheep  on  one  side  of  a  wall 
and  one  jumps  over,  how  many  sheep  will  be  left?” 

Then  up  piped  a  little  tow-headed  daughter  of  a  farmer. 

“No  sheep,  teacher;  no  sheep.” 

“Oh,  oh,”  cried  the  young  city  woman,  reproachfully.  “Yc  i 
are  not  so  stupid  as  that!  Think  again.  If  there  were  ten  shee  i 
on  one  side  of  the  wall  and  one  sheep  jumped  over,  nine  sheco 
would  be  left.  Don’t  you  see  that?” 

“No!  no!  no!”  persisted  the  child.  “If  one  sheep  jumpel 
over  all  the  others  would  jump  after.  My  father  keeps  sheep  ” 

Then,  seeing  the  puzzled  look  on  the  teacher’s  face,  the  litt’e 
tow-head  explained  apologetically:  “You  know  'rithmetic,  bi . 
I  know  sheep.” 

DAMAGED  ENOUGH  ALREADY 

Lawyer  (helping  pedestrian  up):  Come  with  me,  my  man.  Yc;. 
can  get  damages. 

Pedestrian  (groggy):  H’vens,  man,  I  got  all  the  damages  !: 
want.  Get  me  some  repairs. 
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ORIGINRL.RRTISTIC  IN  X 
COLOR  8t  DESIGN  x 


Pom, 


Aifo/U,  ^i-SfieeA 

Universal 

PLUNGER  FILLER 


For  filling  Tomato  Products  light 
and  heavy,  Pumpkin,  Soups  of  differ¬ 
ent  kinds.  Baby  Foods,  Liquids, — 
Dog  Foods,  etc. 


Designed  for  high  speed,  200  cans 
or  more  per  minute. 


One  hand  wheel  universally  ad¬ 
justs  the  fill. 


Runs  very  smooth.  No  waste.  Accur¬ 
ate  fill. 


No  mashing  of  product, 


INC. 

BALTimORE 

^  mo.  ^ 


Either  chute  or  worm  and  disc  feed, 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Salem,  New  Jersey 
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Christmas  Cheer 

Health  *  Happiness 

Prosperity 
through  all  the 
New  Year 


i 


IP, 


